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You save money on the rooster but 
you lose money on the flock. You 
get poor quality eggs and poor 
quality chicks. You run down your 
stock. 


It’s no different with your trac- 
tor. You save money on the oil, 
but you soon begin losing money 
on your tractor. Beware of ineffi- 
cient oils! You can’t save money 
with them. Inefficient oils shorten 
the life of your tractor. They bring 
you high fuel costs and unneces- 
sary repair costs. 


You make a real saving when 
you use Mobiloil and take proper 





















(right) Get the most 
out of your tractor by 
using it the yearround. 
On stationary work, 
such as grinding feed, 
watch the lubrication 
of the transmission. 
Old, worn oil, heavily 
diluted, is very bad for 
the transmission on 
stationary work. Drain 
and fill with Mobiloil. 
For the grinder use 
only the finest greases 
you can buy. 
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Giving your tractor 
inefficient oil is like 
turning a cheap 
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care of your tractor. Mobiloil is 
built especially for the farmer who 
wants a tough, sturdy oil—a fight- 
ing oil. 


Mobiloil stands up to the hard- 
est grind you can give it. Its rich, 
tough lubricating body protects 
bearings and pistons and piston 
walls. You get low fuel costs and 
add years to the life of the machine. 
Day in and day out, Mobiloil 
stands up. 


See your Mobiloil dealer today. 
The complete Mobiloil chart shows 
the correct grade of Mobiloil for 
your particular tractor. 


(left) There’s no harder work for 
your tractor than the fall and 
spring plowing. Here’s where you 
need Mobiloil’s amazing ability to 
stand up. You can’t save money 
and get the best out of your tractor 
with inefficient oils. Use Mobiloil! 
It stands up—gives you low fuel 
costs and helps prevent power 
losses. 


Mobiloil 
stands up 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Inc. 
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I See By the Ads 

















CAN tell by the ads in this paper that 

it ain’t goin’ to be long till Christ- 
mas. In the first place I see them a ad- 
vertisin’ firecrackers. That couldn’t mean 
nothin’ but Christ- 
mas. Then I see a 
ad askin’ boys and 
girls to make them 
some money by sell- 
in’ something for 
Christmas. I hope 
Marthy can save up 
some chickens and 
eggs to sell so she 
can have a_ little 
Christmas. 

Then I, see by the 
ads in this paper 
where they’re adver- 
tisin’ shotgun shells. 
That sounds like Christmas too because 
boys don’t think it’s Christmas unless 
they can go rabbit huntin’ or bird huntin’ 
or something. 








BILL CASPER 


Jiminy Christmas! I believe J see by 
the ads in this paper how a fellow could 
make him some Christmas money! Look 
over there in the ads where it talks about 
catchin’ muskrats, pole cats, and such 
critters. It ain’t in just one place. I 
see several of them. Some talks about 
furs. That means the same thing. You 
catch you a muskrat and skin him. That 
makes a pelt. You sell it and that makes 
a fur. Then you take the money and buy 
yourself something with it. 


And you won’t have to look no further 
than the ads in this paper to find some- 
thing to buy with your muskrat money. 
Maybe you got a great big suckin’ calf 
that needs weanin’. Well if you have I 
see a fine Christmas present for him right 
in this paper. And if it’s anything like it 
looks like it is I guarantee the old cow 
will sure do the weanin’. 


Or maybe you ain’t got no calf but you 
need a new pair of shoes for Christmas. 
Well if you do them’s in the ads in this 
paper and they look like nice ones too. 
And right there in the same ad is a pair 
of overshoes you can get to put on when 
you want to wear your new shoes to the 
barn. 

Maybe you got a mule you think a 
right smart of. I believe a fine Christ- 
mas present for him would be one of 
them collar pads I see in the ads in this 
paper. I never would of thought of that 

















ILLIONS of men who demand - 

more comfort—longer wear, 
insist on MISHKO-Sole Leather 
Work Shoes. They like the com. 
fortable uppers of grain leather— 
soft, pliable, durable. They insist 
on getting the tough, flexible, 
waterproof Mishko Soles that 
wear as long as the uppers. You 





























would, too! Your dealer can fur- 
nish you Mishko shoes in toe 
cap or plain toe styles in different 
heights. Sizes for men and boys. 
“You just can’t wear them out!” 





if it hadn’t a been for what the Arkansas 
fellow says about them in the ad. He | 
seems right well pleased with his’n. | 


Maybe you think right well of your old 
lady too and would like to buy something 
fine for Christmas. Well sir what you 
want is right here in this paper. Look at 
the ad with the fine radio sets. And you 
sure can have a lot of fun listenin’ to 
music and speakin’ from all over the 
world. I know because I had one a neigh- 
bor loaned to me when I was sick that 
time. 


But there’s one Christmas present / see 
in the ads in this paper I sure don’t want 
nobody to give me. That’s a burnt barn. 
I know it’s a barn because it ain’t a house 
because there ain’t no chimney left. Some- 
body was sure careless. But if a fellow’s 
barn or house was to burn down acci- 
dently I bet it would be better’n a Christ- 
mas present to find he had a little insur- 
ance on it. 


Well I declare! I don’t know how come 
me to get started about Christmas and it 
six weeks off yet. Oh yes I do. It was 
the firecrackers I seen in the ads in this 
paper and one thing just led to another. 
Anyhow Christmas is a good thing to 
think about even if don’t much of it come 
your way. You can most. generally 
pearten up the old lady by givin’ her some 
little gim-crack that don’t cost much. So 
here’s hopin’ everbody puts on their best 
bib and tucker and tries to have a big | j 
time Christmas whether they feels like it 
or not. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 


P. S. Maybe you better look at the 
rest of the ads in this paper. You might 
see something you’d rather have for 


You’ll know Ball-Band 
footwear in the stores 
by the Red Ball trade- 
mark. 


Write for nearby deal- 
er’s name. 


Mlacays lache for th 


RED BALL Jicdomark 


| pees thirty years Ball-Band 
rubber footwear has given un- 
usual service to millions. It is 
tough—and it is comfortable, for 
Ball-Band footwear is made to 
give more protection—longer 
service—greater foot comfort. 
This year, more thanever before, 
the Red Ball trade-mark assures 
you super-quality—at unusually 
reasonable prices. Insist on Ball- 
Band. Look for the Red Ball 
trade-mark wherever you buy. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN 
MFG. CO. 





473 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 











Insist on seeing 
t before you buy... . 








Christmas. If you do don’t pay no atten- 





get what you want. 


tion to what I said. Just go ahead and eb ep tis oer ARCTICS—GALOSHES= oid 


PORT SHOES—LEATHER 
SHOES—WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 
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It’s the Gounty Agent Who 
Leads the Way | 


Visiting With Alabama Agents 
By P. O. DAVIS 

S CASH producers to supplement low-priced 

cotton, Fayette County farmers are turn- 

ing to hogs and dairy cows. J. C. Ford re- 

ports more hogs in that county now than in sev- 

eral years. Preparations are being made to ship 

a car of porkers in January and as many other 
sales as needed during the season. 


Lespedeza Seed in Madison.—Madison farm- 
ers expect to make Korean lespedeza seed a cash 
crop. Directed by J. B. Mitchell, they are pro- 
ducing and saving seed free from dodder. 


Trench Silos in Perry.—Several trench silos 
were made this year by Perry farmers, as directed 
by J. P. Robinson and J. B. Wilson, extension 
agricultural engineer of Auburn. Other dairy- 
men and farmers are expected to follow suit 
another season in order to be in better position to 
have an ample feed supply each winter. 


Cotton Seed Saved.—C. H. Bedingfield reports 
that Lee County farmers saved this fall 30,000 
bushels of D. P. L. 4-8 cotton seed for planting 
next spring. This variety—which is 
new in Lee County—has been very 
pleasing to farmers, and many’ more 
will produce it next year. 


Sweet Potato Houses Built.—Cull- 
man farmers are careful in selecting and 
saving seed of different crops. Special 
attention has been given to sweet pota- 
toes because of unusual interest in this 
crop. Twenty sweet potato houses were 
Constructed this season and five remod- 
eled, reports R. M. Reaves. 


Winter Legumes Sowed.—More than 
100,000 pounds of Austrian peas were 
bought by Henry farmers and sowed 
this fall. This was an increase of 12,000 
to 15,000 pounds over 1930 said C. S. 
Keller. 


New Clubs Organized—New 4-H clubs of farmer 
boys have been organized and old clubs reorganized 
under the direction of Clyde Dunn, county agent for St. 
Clair. A definite program of work is being followed 


by each boy. 


More Hogs in Pike.—Fletcher N. Farrington, re- 
a marked increase in the hog production in 


My 


Pike. 


also to enlarge them. 


Farmers are buying breeding 
stock to improve their herds and 


More Hogs; More Grazing.—An increase in 
hog production in Shelby is reported by A. A. 
Lauderdale. More pigs have been farrowed and 
oats and vetch have been sowed for winter grazing. 


Rats Are Threatened.—Eradica- 


tion of rats from Barbour is the 
goal of the campaign planned by F. 





C. Clapp and Roy Moofe, representing the United 
States Department of Agriculture at Washington, D. C. 


Hens Beat Cotton.—With eggs selling at 25 cents 
per dozen and cotton 5 cents per pound, Tallapoosa 
farmers are more interested in poultry than in cotton, 
said Sam Day. Small farms in the county are well 
adapted to poultry raising. 


Apple Crop Sold—A few Winston farmers have 
been instructed by W. P. Whitlock in grading ap- 
ples for market. Three of them sold approximately 
1,200 bushels this fall. An apple storage house was 
constructed. 





Growing Pigs by the Ton 
By BYRON DYER 

HEY grow them by the ton in Georgia. Nine- 

teen completed records in the 1931 Georgia ton 

litter contest were turned in to Addison W. 
Simpson, Jr., extension animal husbandman of the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, in charge of 
the demonstration. 

Grading the litters on the basis of 60 per cent, 
for total weight, 25 per cent for cost of gains, and 
15 per cent for gain per pig, Mr. Simpson ranks 
the contestants as follows :— 

A. H. Jennings, Sumter County, came first with 
a grade of 95.93 per cent. Mr. Jennings produced 
his porkers at a cost of 4.39 cents per pound of 
gain and could have sold his hogs the day the con- 
test closed at 5.8 cents per pound. 

Dr. J. A. Stewart, Bulloch, with a grade of 93.2 
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THE COUNTY AGENT, ALL AROUND HELPER, DIRECTS 
CLUB BOYS (UPPER LEFT), HELPS WITH CROP PROB- 
LEMS (CENTER), ADVISES WITH RESPECT TO MACHIN- 
ERY (BOTTOM), AND HELPS OWNERS INCREASE THB 
PRODUCTION OF RECORD BREAKING COWS (ABOVE) 


per cent, took second honors. Third place went to 

R. E. Willis, Talbot, and Dewey Reynolds, Wilkes 

jointly, both having a score of 86.16 per cent. - Fifth 

and sixth places went to Wiley Randall and Son, 
Franklin, and G. T. Dryden, Brantley County, respec- 
tively. Honorable mention goes to Frank Wingard, 
Sumter, who produced four ton litters, one of which 
ranked seventh and another ninth. 

Eight of the 19 completed records were made under 
the supervision of J. K. Luck, Sumter County farm 
agent. For this record Mr. Luck receives the $100 
prize. 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 
About Thanksgiving, Farm Organizations, and the Country Church 


HANKSGIVING Day is just ahead, 
but how can we be thankful for times 
like these ? 

Well, let us see. 

If by financial tests we are less favor- 
ed than a years ago, let’s contrast 
conditions with those a few generations 
ago when the great masses of common 
people were the half-clad, half-fed slaves 
of feudal lords and masters. 


few 


If we are not fortunate in matters of 
money, who would exchange these times 
for the fall days of 1918 when influenza 
swept over both rural and urban America 
like another Egyptian plague and corpses 
piled up in the cemeteries of great cities 
far faster than undertakers could possibly 
be found to bury them? 


If we feel that we are worse off than 
ever before, let us think of times so recent as 
War days when no mother or father, wife or sweet- 
heart, of an overseas soldier could wake in the morn- 
ing without dread of news the day might bring, or go 
to sleep at night without an anxious prayer for an absent 
loved one who might at that moment be facing death 
from bomb or gas or bayonet. 

And if conditions seem hard on the farms here in 
the Sunny South, let us contrast them with conditions 
described to me today by a friend who has just been 
in Northern cities. He reported half famished children 
in Philadelphia hunting for crumbs left from the din- 
ner pails of factory operatives and spoke of the rigors 
of the approaching Northern winter with its perils to 
numberless families who cannot buy fuel to keep them- 
selves and their children from freezing. 


Another Reason for Thanksgiving 


NOTHER reason for thankfulness we often over- 

look. I refer to thanksgiving for the opportunity 
to help make things better—on our farms, in our com- 
munities, in the world. 

Some weeks ago in a sermon by Dr. Henry M. 
Edmonds I heard him refer incidentally to that age old 
problem—the mystery of evil. “Why does a good God 
permit evil in the world?” he asked in substance. “Why 
are innocent people killed in a railroad accident? Why 
do people die of cancer? Why does the threat of war still 
imperil our sons? Why does crime menace our cities?” 

The most logical answer would seem to be, said Dr. 
Edmonds, that these imperfections exist in order that 
something may be done about them. They are God’s 
challenge to us, God’s opportunity for us. <A railroad 
accident is a challenge to us to work for safeguards 
and regulations that will prevent such accidents in fu- 
ture. A death from cancer is a challenge to every doc- 
tor, to every scientist, to work on till they learn to control 
cancer as they have learned to control typhoid fever 
and smallpox. The existence of war is a challenge to 
every one of us to fight in all of the ways mentioned 
on this page in our last issue. Every story of crime is 
a challenge to every good citizen to work for conditions 
of law enforcement, character training, and social jus- 
tice that will lessen and control crime. The very exist- 
ence of poverty is a challenge to us to work for its aboli- 
tion by (1) utilizing the productive powers of our farms 
and factories and by (2) a fairer distribution of the 
world’s wealth. We should thank God for all oppor- 
tunities to do better as citizens and as farm folks. 

The Master whom we revere at Thanksgiving said 
that after His death His followers would do greater 
works than He had done. And so today His spirit be- 
comes our challenge to go forward with every task that 
may improve conditions not only in the years just ahead 
but for our children and children’s children. 


More Comradeship and Coéperation 
WE HAVE been very independent, we farm folks 


have. Ina world in which nearly alf classes have 
bound themselves together for self-protection and the 
betterment of their conditions, we farm folks have tried 
too hard to get along without working with our fellows. 
We have not been willing enough to “bear one another’s 
burdens.” In an age when man has been described as 
“feeling his way to his inevitable destiny of harmonious 
life,” the farmer has too often thought he would isolate 
himself and “go it alone.” Maybe the experience we 
are now going through will teach us better. In fact, 


World 





A CHURCH THAT CO-OPERATION BUILT (SEE COLUMN 3) 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


the hardships of 1931 and 1932 will be worth all they 
have cost us if they finally convince-us that the selfish 
so-called “independence” of the farmer is a curse, so 
far as it means a refusal to do teamwork with other 
farmers, and that we must learn to work together and 
help one another solve all these baffling problems that 
confront us—problems of overproduction, uncontrolled 
marketing, unscientific financing, unjust taxation, and 
lack of comradeship and fellowship in farm communities. 

“Farmers must organize,” we all say, but that is not 
enough. What we need now is to make each farmer 
realize that it is up to him to do his part in helping 
farmers organize and stay organized. With our nearest 
local farmers’ organization ten miles away I have been 
attending even on nights when it was inconvenient, and 
I hope to do even better now that an organization has 
been formed still nearer me. 


A Church That Codperation Built 


REGARD two things as absolutely necessary to the 

future welfare of the American farmer. 

One of these is organization—organization not only 
to secure the benefits of just legislation and business 
coéperation but organization which will enable farm 
families in every community to come together, say, twice 
a month, work together, learn to know and trust one 
another, and so develop a far higher degree of acquaint- 
ance, neighborliness, fellowship, and comradeship than 
ever before. 

The other essential thing is the cultivation of the high- 
est qualities of character in our boys and girls, young men 
and young women. To this end I know nothing more im- 
portant than the maintenance and strengthening of the 
country church and Sunday school. Once a man ac- 
quires the habit of regular contact with these agencies 
of the higher life, he comes to think of them as furnish- 
ing the salt of human existence. When he must miss the 
weekly meeting of men and women at the church it is 
as if he were missing salt in his food. Even if one 
learned nothing from the preacher, the church service 
would nevertheless be worth while simply because it 
brings together boys and girls, men and women, under 
wholesome and ennobling influences, and constantly re- 
minds us of those standards of conduct and character 
which the church still holds up as a beacon light to 
humanity. Though the creed of no denomination may 
exactly suit us, some church should have our influence 
and support. 





A Poem of Thanksgiving 


ERE is a Thanksgiving poem short enough 
to memorize and well worthy of a place in 
everyone’s memory :— 


For all true words that have been spoken, 
For all brave deeds that have been done, 
For every loaf in kindness broken, 
For every race in valor run, 
For martyr lips which have not failed 
To give God praise and smile to rest, 
For knightly souls which have not quailed 
At stubborn strife or lonesome quest; 
Lord, unto whom we stand in thrall, 
We give thee thanks for all, for all. 


—Margaret E. Sangster. 

















So as Thanksgiving approaches, this jg 
the thought I wish most to stress—the 
duty and necessity of working more con- 
stantly and persistently with our fellows 
in farm organizations and in church and 
Sunday school. And as an illustration of 
how neighbors may work together in these 
matters I direct attention to the picture of 
the beautiful country church shown on this 
page, a church whose roof I can see from 
my own farm home—and to the yet more 
beautiful story of how this church was 
erected. 

“We finally raised the money to buy 
the material, and the work we have done 
ourselves,” as one of the members said 
to me just after its completion a few 
months ago. “And this codperation has 
blessed our whole community. Fifteen 
to twenty men and women a day would 
come and give their services, and little skilled labor had 
to be hired. Everybody has contributed something to 
the result. Children from three years old up have given 
their pennies. Children from five to seven years old up 
have helped the workmen. Our young women have 
helped the carpenters, bricklayers and stone masons. The 
older women have for years been earning money for the 
church building fund by giving barbecue suppers and in 
other ways. And the happiness and elation of the folks 
as they have learned the joy of giving and working to- 
gether for the common good—it has been glorious to see! 
It has made us better neighbors and has helped the 
church like a real revival.” 

And on Thanksgiving Day I wonder if men and 
women in every community might not meet and plan 
something that will “put good neighbors working to- 
gether for the common good” with the same blessed 
results my Longview Farm neighbors have achieved in 
this case? 


Qomething # Read 


Two Items for Thanksgiving Reading 
Free Thanksgiving reading there is probably nothing 
finer in all ancient literature than Psalm 107, writ- 
ten thirty centuries ago—and probably nothing finer in 
current literature than the brief quotation from The 
Rotarian on this page, written about thirty days ago. 











Rural Comradeship 


Let’s Plan for Thanksgiving 


We farm products are low priced, let’s take a 
little more time to do those things that enrich life 
even though they bring nothing into the pocketbook. 
Let’s take time to see our friends oftener. Let’s cultivate 
more fellowship with our kinsfolk. Let’s take time to 
visit more frequently the old folks we know and love. 


Now is a good time to make plans for getting to- 
gether with friends and kinsfolk somewhere on Thanks- 
giving Day. The joy of such an occasion will be worth 
more to us than any money we could make by work. 


JAA Thought Today 


E ARE now more than halfway through the de- 

pression and I am still rich. My $200,000 eyes 
are just as good as they ever were. Every landscape 
and sunset is mine if I want it. A $100,000 sense of 
hearing is still unimpaired and by it I become heir to 4 
world of beauty and inspiration. Then there’s, my 
$1,000,000 stomach and a half-million-dollar appetite— 
no doctor has sentenced me to spinach for the rest of 
my life. The depression has not lowered the value of 
a single friendship. Neighbors still greet us in the same 
old cordial way; business associates believe in us, our 
sons hold us in high respect; the wife’s welcome at the 
close of the day has not depreciated. The prayers my 
mother taught me and the faith in God instilled in me 





by a devout father remain as priceless treasures 10 — 


depression can touch.—Roy L. Smith in The Rotarian 
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“CQ TARVING in a land of plenty” is the plight of 
much of our livestock throughout the South. 
There are many exceptions to this as each year 

sees thousands of recruits joining the ever growing 
army of good livestock farmers and feeders from Vir- 
ginia to Texas. These thinking 
farmers are listening to the com- 
paratively new but sound doctrine 
that profit in the livestock game 
increases as the quantity and 
quality of roughage fed is in- 
creased in relation to the quan- 
tity of grain. 

This modern feeding recom- 
mendation has an age-old back- 
ground. It is common knowledge 
that ruminants (animals which 
chew the cud), as cattle and sheep, are equipped to 
handle large quantities of bulky feeds. Such animals 
have four stomachs, the largest being the paunch. 
Ruminants devour roughage and grass very rapidly, 
passing this food without chewing into the paunch. 
Later it is regurgitated and the animal then chews its 
cud,” passing this material to the stomach proper where 
it is digested. Such a feeding set-up certainly argues 
for a larger percentage of roughages to concentrates 
for economy and health in feeding cattle and sheep. 





BEN KILGORE 


In young ruminants the paunch is not nearly so 
large, consequently the need for milk and grain to sup- 
ply abundant nutrients. In horses, mules, and hogs, the 
stomach is a single sac and such animals cannot handle 
as large quantities of roughage as can cattle and sheep. 
Proper quantities of good quality roughage fed horses, 
mules, and hogs, have been found to improve and 
cheapen the ration. 


ITH labor, land, and seed comparatively cheap, 

and with cash money hard to get, it is reasonable 
to suppose that an increased feed growing program, es- 
pecially legume hays, improved permanent pastures and 
temporary pastures, and soilage crops, among which 
Sudan grass is admirable, will add new profits to your 
livestock business through a replacement of grain feed, 
much of which has to be bought. The “live-at-home” 
Program should not stop with the farm family. It 
should include the farm livestock. Such a comprehen- 
Sive program is the surest and best way to insure a big 
part of that “$500 More a Year.” 

"Better quality roughage is just as important as an 
abundance of roughage. There is little doubt that we 
are feeding our livestock too much wood in coarse 
fbered hays and roughages, low in total nutrients. A 
substitution of more legume hays and less non-legume 
hays, straws, and stover, in our feeding program will 
femedy this. Even with plenty of legume hays, to allow 
livestock to eat a little of these coarser roughages at 
will, will prove economical feeding. 

Talking about quality, I don’t believe I will ever 
forget this statement from Hoard’s Dairyman:— 


“How many dairymen know that if a cow is fed 
sich liberal rations of good alfalfa hay that she does 
not have to clean up more than half of the stems, she is 
Consuming about a 20 per cent protein feed which it 
would cost him many times the expense of his hay to 


_ Purchase in the form of protein concentrates ?” 


Add to this the fact that alfalfa leaves contain nearly 
tines as much protein as alfalfa stems and the pos- 
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“Starving in a Land of Plenty’—Old and New F acts in 
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By BEN KILGORE 


sibilities and economies in livestock feeding and the in- 
creased profits therefrom begin to dawn on the intelli- 
gent, enthusiastic, livestock farmer with almost over- 
whelming force. 

All other legumes adapted to specific sections will 
prove practically as high in feed nutrients as alfalfa 
with slightly varying differences in analysis. 


NE of the “milkingest” bunches of heifers we ever 

raised was started and kept on buttermilk for from 
four to six months. Six of these heifers averaged 400 
pounds of butterfat as two-year-olds in 10 months on 
twice a day milking in the cow test association. Nat- 
urally, I think buttermilk is a good calf feed. 

Where whole milk is sold, skimmilk powder can be 
used for calf feeding very successfully. We have been 
quoted the best powder at 6 cents per pound and roller 
process powder at 4 cents per pound. We feed a pound 
of powder dissolved in hot water to make eight pounds, 
to be fed in buckets to calves the same as skimmilk. 

Feeding according to production is always a good 
rule to follow. One pound of grain to every three 
pounds of milk for Jerseys and Guernseys and one 
pound of grain to every four pounds of milk for Hol- 
steins is a safe guide. Here, again, the quantities of 
pasture, legume hay, silage, and soilage crops have a 
bearing. Where these can be increased and extra feed 
nutrients supplied through these roughages, the grain 
feed can be decreased. After all, each animal should 
be fed as an individual and the way her milk flow, 
appetite, and health respond to changes in feed should 
be carefully watched and studied. 

Silage may be fed to cows at a rate of from three to 
four pounds per 100 pounds of live weight. Where hay 
is scarce, silage may be fed as heavily as the cow will 
clean up in a reasonable length of time, twice a day. 
Where hay is plentiful, feeding silage too heavily will 
cut down hay consumption. 


ITH _ the above in mind, I’d like to state my ideal 
goal as a dairy cattle feeder—not yet reached, but 
toward which we are constantly striving :— 

“All the good legume hay (preferably alfalfa, red 
clover, and lespedeza) and all the silage every cow will 
clean up twice a day, 365 days in the year.” 

From this, it is evident we believe in summer silage 
when you can get fixed for it and in supplying as large 
a percentage as possible of the feed nutrients to our 
cattle in the form of quality, farm produced roughages. 

The most important concentrate feed for the South- 
ern livestock feeder to consider at the present time is 
cottonseed meal. It is practically always the cheapest 
source of protein. Two months ago we purchased 
cottonseed meal at $16 per ton. Think of it! And I 
understand it is selling now in many parts of the South 
for as low as $10 to $12 per ton. You just can’t pur- 
chase feed nutrients any cheaper. Probably the newest 
facts in feeding have been the recent discoveries about 
cottonseed meal. 

Recent investigations ina number of states have truly 
“upset the apple cart.” I’ve done some rather extensive 


reading on this subject in the past months and I’m ready 
to say I’ve been wrong in some statements in past years 
in reference to cottonseed meal feeding. But it isn’t 
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LOOKING TO YOU—THE WELL 
BRED DAIRY HERD EXPECTS AL- 
$0 THE RIGHT TO BE WELL FED. 





the first time later investi- 
gations have upset results 
previously accepted as true. 
And it won't be the last. 
As high as 14.4 pounds of 
cottonseed meal per cow, per 
day, for a considerable peri- 
od of time, has been fed 





* cows in Michigan, during 
the height of production, 
without apparent injury, 


when plenty of well cured 
legume hay and silage were 
added. When wheat straw 
was fed, in place of good hay, 
the results of the so-called 
cottonseed meal injury fol- 
lowed. The same _ results 
have been secured at other stations in feeding cotton- 
seed hulls as the sole roughage with cottonseed meal. 

It appears that the so-called cottonseed meal in- 
jury is completely prevented by feeding plenty of good 
legume hay, whether with heavy feeding of cotton- 
seed meal, linseed meal, or a properly balanced con- 
centrate ration. The need of the factor or factors con- 
tained in legume hay, probably vitamins, minerals, and 
the need of roughage for proper digestion, are the 
causes of the harmful result, and not the poisonous sub- 
stances supposed to be injurious to livestock in cotton- 
seed meal. 


BRIEF summary of the Michigan work is not 
only interesting but startling :— 

1. There appears to be a close relationship between 
the symptoms of cottonseed meal injury in cattle and 
the injury produced when too much concentrates are 
fed in proportion to roughage. Convulsions, stiffness, 
and blindness, which are the common symptoms of cot- 
tonseed meal injury in cattle, are also manifested when 
the ration contains a considerable quantity of concen- 
trates and little or no hay or grass. 

2. The present results suggest that cottonseed meal 
may be fed to growing calves without injury when the 
ration is otherwise adequate. At least two pounds of 
cottonseed meal daily can be fed to calves five manths 
of age or older which receive all the silage and hay of 
good quality they will clean up. 

3. There is no appreciable difference in the sleek- 
ness of coat and pliability of hide between heifers re- 
ceiving cottonseed meal and linseed oil meal. 

4. A comparison in the feeding of linseed meal and 
cottonseed meal showed that both were laxative and 
that there was no appreciable difference between the 
two in this respect. 

5. Liberal feeding of cottonseed meal to dairy cattle 
from three months to four years of age along with 
ample hay of high quality and corn silage had no ap- 
parent injurious effect on health, reproduction, or 
lactation. 

6. Liberal feeding of cottonseed meal to lactating 
cows did not increase susceptibility to udder infection. 


These are valuable facts for the feeder and for a 
greater use in the South of this Southern grown pro- 
tein concentrate. There is usually a “happy medium” 
on most questions. The feeder will have to decide for 
himself just how far to go in view of available evidence. 


I’m a booster for cottonseed meal, but I do not join 
the ranks of those who advocate feeding cottonseed 
meal exclusively and that it is superior to all other 
feeds. I am convinced that too much caution, because 
of the fear of cottonseed meal poisoning, has prevented 
a liberal enough use of cottonseed meal by many live- 
stock feeders. I am just as thoroughly sure that the 
all too common exclusive cottonseed meal-cottonseed 
hull feeding practice in the South is an abomination 
and a curse to our section. A liberal and proper use of 
cottonseed meal at present prices will undoubtedly great- 
ly lower livestock production costs. 

_ EDITOR’S NOTE.—Our December 15 issue will conclude 
this series with a brief explanation of the most important live- 
stock feeds. These four articles might well be saved as a 
reference by studious livestock feeders. Those who have not 
already done so should write for the extremely valuable free 
bulletin, 1932 Feeding Practices,” offered by the National 


Cottonseed Products Association, Dallas, Texas. It’s: chock- 
full of fine feeding facts, 
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The Outlook for Cotton Brightens 
oe RLOTTE is the center of the South’s greatest 


cotton mill development. Hence when we saw a 

leading textile man of Charlotte a few days ago, 
we were naturally interested in hearing about the plight 
of the cotton mills. 

“What per cent of full time are mills in the Char- 
lotte area now operating?” we asked. 

“About 150,” he replied. 

“One hundred and fifty per cent—what do you mean 
by that?” we asked. 

“T mean they are operating about a normal full day 
plus 50 per cent additional hours in night work. Six 
months ago they were operating only 70 to 75 per cent 
of full time, now 150 per cent. Not for two years have 
we had so little unemployment in Charlotte as now.” 


We mention this incident because it presents just 
one more concrete illustration of how the cotton situ- 
ation is improving, the first of November finding prices 
$5 a bale above the season’s low. 

Following are the figures showing a 14 per cent in- 
crease in the world consumption of American cotton 
for the first two months of year beginning August 1 :— 


1930 1931 Increase 
Se uiccent.cdescare.aae 799,000 918,000 119,000 
EE vdrcncheepeekenss 866,000 974,000 108,000 


Japan, China, and India spun almost twice as much 
American cotton in the first two months of this year as 
in the corresponding period a year ago, establishing 
what is undoubtedly an all-time record. In our own 
country during August and September 866,000 bales 
were consumed by mills as against 718,000 bales for the 
same period a year ago—over 20 per cent increase. 
Lancashire’s mills are reported running at approxi- 
mately 75 per cent capacity, compared with a low rec- 
ord of 42 per cent established in August. Furthermore, 
on account of its superior quality and price, American 
cotton this year will regain markets that we have lost. 


One of the most significant and constructive de- 
velopments in all the history of the Cotton Belt was 
the recent agreement between Southern bankers, the 
Federal Farm Board, and the codperatives to hold a 
total of some 7,000,000 bales off the markets until 
August 1 next year. The bankers will exceed by at 
least 400,000 their quota of 3,500,000 bales. This agree- 
ment has had much to do with strengthening prices, 
adding millions of dollars to the value of the present 
crop. It should be remembered in this connection that 
these 7,000,000 bales of cotton will be in hands that 
cannot be forced to turn loose. This is something more 
than the ordinary “holding” movement by hard pressed 
producers. Buyers recognize the fact that these 7,000,- 
000 bales cannot be forced into the channels of trade. 
That makes a tremendous difference. 


Some other factors are helping boost cotton prices. 
One is the generally better business outlook. Another 
is the fact that the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has instructed those in charge of the 1931 seed 
loans to accept middling 7% cotton at 8 cents. This has 
had a beneficial effect in two ways. It has helped 
strengthen prices and it has increased deliveries to co- 
Operatives which are in position this year to render ex- 
ceptionally valuable service. And everywhere we go 
we find evidence that cotton farmers agree with us that 
“it is bound to go up” and are holding. In some sec- 
tions where it has been customary for the mills to get 
70 to 80 per cent of the cotton as ginned, they have 
recently been able to get less than one-third. 

Undoubtedly, European spinners will be helped to 
finance their needs for American cotton. This, if done, 
should add further strength to the position of our crop. 
Another strengthening factor is the accepted fact that 
next year’s acreage will be materially reduced. Having 
a crop of superior quality on hand and ability to with- 
hold it from the market makes it possible to ‘“‘cash in” 
during the present marketing season on this intended 
reduction of acreage. 


Who Should Carry the Surplus? 


ANKER Nathan Adams of Dallas is credited in 
the daily press with scoring “the results of the 
Farm Board’s operations which include the hold- 
ing ever of 3,700,000 bales of cotton from last year’s 
crop.” This is the same Banker Adams who has taken 
the lead in the movement in which Southern bankers 
are withholding an equal quantity of cotton from the 
market. 
The question naturally arises as to which is more 
desirable—that surplus cotton be held by the Farm 
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To Help Make Rural Alabama, Georgia, and Florida 
“A Land of Plenty, a Land of Beauty, a Land of Rural 
Comradeship.” | 





Board or by the bankers. Banker Adams seems to 
think that holding cotton is the special prerogative of 
bankers. However, from the farmer’s standpoint, it is 
much more desirable that the Farm Board do the job. 
The Farm Board is the farmer’s champion. It can be 
depended upon to handle surplus cotton in such a way 
as to serve the needs of agriculture to best advantage. 
Bankers will hold cotton only so long as it serves their 
interests to do so. And we say this without any dis- 
paragement of the banking fraternity. They are as 
high minded as any other class, but it is human nature 
to safeguard one’s own interests before helping the 
other fellow. Quite often the interests of farmers and 
bankers are identical. But not always. In this partic- 
ular crisis bankers are pulling their own chestnuts out 
of the fire as well as the farmer’s. 

God speed the day when farmers can hold their own 
cotton through their own co6perative organizations. It 
is humiliating that they must do the bidding and suffer 
the direction of bankers and other creditors. But until 
that good day arrives, from the farmer’s standpoint, at 
any rate, it is much more desirable that surpluses be 
carried by a board especially created to serve the needs 
of agriculture and backed by the financial power of the 
Federal Government. 

Of course no holding movement, whether by bankers 
or Farm Board or both, can be made fully effective 
unless supported by some wholesale device, legal or 
otherwise, to control acreage. 


We Keep on Saying It 
E KEEP on saying that not only is the agricul- 
tural South using only one arm (plant produc- 
tion)—when it ought to use two (plant produc- 
tion plus animal production)—but that the plant pro- 
tion arm we do use is the less profitable arm. On this 
point we quote from the October number of The Agri- 
cultural Situation, issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, showing (1) pre-war (average 
1909-14) prices of four leading farm crops and of four 
leading animal products as compared with (2) Septein- 
ber, 1931, prices, and (3) the percentage of pre-war 
prices that each product was bringing in September of 


this year :— 
FOUR LEADING CROPS 


September 

Pre-war September, ’31 percent 

price price of pre-war 
Cotton, per pound .......... $0.124 $0.059 47.6 
Carn, per DUAhel: ....¢cescads -642 -432 67.3 
Wheat, per bushel .......... 884 .357 40.3 
Was TOE BOR noes Fide wse'ns ces 11.87 8.88 74.8 
Fe ST ACR ro Perr ACore TT Tye PTE Corery ie 57.5 


FOUR LEADING ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


Beef cattle per 100 pounds $5.20 $5.00 96.1 
Hogs, per 100 pounds ...... 7.24 5.44 75.1 
Egga, Per dOsOn ..5.1000s000 215 .191 88.8 
Butter, per pound .......... 255 279 109.4 

DP EE NAO ORME ECO P: RINT PT Rayer TCE: 92.3 


Here we find four leading forms of plant production 
averaging only 57 per cent of pre-war prices. Four 
leading forms of animal production average 92 per cent 
of pre-war. Fortunately we believe the South is now 
learning this lesson. The great increase of interest in 
livestock at our 1931 state fairs gives hope that we are 
fast on the way to substituting two-armed farming for 
one-armed farming. 


Will You Organize? 

ET’S quit repeating the old, old saying, “Farmers 
must organize.” The real question for each farmer 
to ask himself is this— 

“Will I organize—and stay organized?” 

If we are ever to make farmers’ organizations suc- 

ceed we have got to do two things :— 

1. Each farmer must join not for a few years or a 
few months but permanently. As has been well said, 
each farmer should join a farm organization as he 
joins the church—with the expectation of staying and 
sticking for life. 

2. All of us, farm men and farm women, must 
realize that it is our duty to attend and support some 
local farm organization no matter if the meetings bore 
us. We must try all the time, of course, to make them 


itorial Viewpoint 


interesting. But we must also realize that whether the 
meetings entertain us, it is our duty to give our attend. 
ance and support because only by all farmers sticking 
together can agriculture get its rights. 


You and Your Debts 


LARENCE ROBERTS writing in the Oklahomg 

Farmer Stockman gave his farmer readers some 

very sound advice when he told them the other day 
that a policy of absolute frankness is the best way to 
meet creditors. As to how best to do that, this was 
suggested :— 


“No farmer should permit his creditors to push him 
for payment, one at a time, trying to work out of his 
situation by putting off each in turn. Beat them to it 
A policy of frankness is always best. For his own 
peace of mind, if for no other reason, every man with 
more debts than he can at once pay should make out a 
list of all his obligations, work out a plan that will en. 
able him to stay on the farm, and submit that plan to 
each creditor in turn. The average creditor will appre- 
ciate such a businesslike way of handling the problem, 
Only a few will refuse to codperate.” 

These suggestions simply square with accepted 
principles of honest business dealing. They present the 
only practical, indeed the only honest, way to handle the 
problem of indebtedness when payments are due that 
cannot be met promptly. If a creditor is convinced of 
the absolute sincerity of the man who owes him money 
and that payment cannot be made without forcing undue 
hardship, the attitude in many cases will be one of help- 
fulness. On the other hand let a debtor start: dodging 
and he is in for harsh handling. Pay up if you can. If 
you can’t, don’t dodge. Absolute frankness is indeed 
the best policy. 

A little common honesty and courage in handling 
debts will produce a very fine crop of. self respect. In 
times like these it is doubtless well enough to remind 
ourselves of these age old virtues that form the funda- 
mentals of good character. 


Write Your Congressman 


E APPRECIATE the great interest many read- 

ers have manifested in our two most recent 

“World’s News” articles stressing the necessity 
for efforts to promote peace and to stabilize the value 
of a dollar so that debtors will not have to pay debts 
in twice the values they received. If every reader, man 
or woman, who feels concerned about these issues would 
write his or her Senators and Congressmen, there is no 
telling how much good might result. Why not do your 
part now while these subjects are still fresh in your 
mind? 


“$500 More” Is a Family Project 


NE of the most gratifying things about our cam- 
paign for “$500 More a Year for the Average 
Southern Farm Family” is the increasing realiza- 

tion that this effort must indeed be a real family project 
and not an effort of the farmer alone. Hence as the 
first feature in our last issue we showed some of the 
ways in which farm women can help get the extra $500 
that we are all seeking, and nearly all our future 
articles on the subject will stress the fact that family 
cooperation is essential to success. To this end we hope 
that men readers will read the articles addressed to 
wome and vice versa so that there may be full under- 
standing, codperation, and teamwork. Watch for other 
important “$500 More” articles in our December and 
January issues. 


“Who Owns the Candidate?” 


“pe government requires a paper to publish the 
names of the folks who own it, and that’s a good 

law,” said a friend a day or two ago. “But I 
wish we could go a step further now. I wish every can- 
didate for office had to publish a list of the big corpora- 
tion investments he has, so the people could know who 
owns the candidates.” 


Maybe our friend was putting the case rather 
strongly, and yet an ancient Scripture verse seems to 
support his view. “Where a man’s treasure is, there 
will his heart be also.” We cannot expect our officials 
and lawmakers to represent the public if they are get- 
ting most of their incomes from special interests that 
plunder the public. More and more we are going to 
need to ask the question :— 


Who owns the candidate? Whence comes “his mas- 
ter’s voice”? 
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Getting them may 
depend upon the 


shells you use 


Mz HUNTERS have the idea that all 
dling shells are pretty much alike. But 
ee there is as much difference in shotgun shells 
as there is in guns. Most shells will shoot. 





A Thanksgiving Sermon 
By AN EAR OF CORN 

AM an ear of corn of the Harvest of 

the Earth. In early May a farmer 
planted me with four other kernels in the 
warm earth. He had prepared for me, 
and there after many hours I 
burst the prison walls and my 
soul began to mount toward 
the sun and air. The very first 
day I appeared, the farmer saw 
me and _ said, “Thank God, the 
corn is up.” 

I thought, “You may well 
thank God, for He has done 
most of the work.” It is true 
the farmer toiled for days to 
prepare the soil, fertilizing, 
plowing, dragging, rolling, 
planting, and spent more hours in culti- 
vating and harvesting his crop. Never- 
theless, that is but a small percentage of 
the forces that make me grow. 


God gave the farmer the soil to be- 
gin with. God gave health to him 
and life to the seed, and while the 
farmer cultivated us intermittently, God 
never ceased His care. He helped me 
push my rootlets down and taught them 
how to get life out of the soil. He guided 
my sprouts carefully upward and out- 
ward. He taught them how to breathe in 
the air and how to woo the life upward 
from the tiny rootlets. He gave the sun- 
shine and the cool of the night with wel- 
come dew. He sent the rain and in time 
the wind to blow the pollen from the tas- 
sel on the ear and taught me how to dis- 
tribute the pollen to every growing ker- 
nel. In due time every kernel filled with 
milk and then just as He was beginning 
to turn the maple leaves from green to 
red, He also changed my color to gold to 
show how he loved and cared for me. 





Then the farmer took me home and laid 
me on the table and said to his wife, “How 
is that for seed corn? A man deserves 
some credit for raising corn like that.” 
I kept silent, but knew in my heart that 
God had done most of the work on me 
Himself. That night the minister came 
for tea. I was pretty much the subject 
of the conversation. Finally the elder 
said, “Do you know, brother, that a fa- 
mous teacher of agriculture has figured 
out that man does only about 5 per cent 
of the work on an ear of corn like that, 
and that God does the other 95 per cent? 
Somehow it seems to me as if God and 
you did a splendid job on that ear of 
corn. It is a fact, or so it looks, that He 
and you were partners.” 


And I wonder if my owner will recog- 
nize that partnership by remembering God 
and His causes now that the harvest is 
here? LUTHER PIERCE. 





Orchard Hill Becomes 
Cotton Center 
By C. A. WHITTLE 


IXTEEN farmers in Orchard Hill 
community, Spalding County, Geor- 
gia, have made such progress in estab- 
lishing a one-variety cotton center that 
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the movement has become popular and an 
organization was formed with the elec- 
tion of W. H. Kinard, president, T. J. 
Biles, vice-president, A. G. Swint, sec- 
retary and W. C. Weldon and W. H. 
Bolton members of the executive commit- 
tee. 


The organization is specializing on a 
staple of cotton in excess of one inch 
and is using the Stoneville No. 2 variety 
which produced staple 1 1-32 to 1 1-16 in 
the Orchard Hill community in 1931. 
High yields and storm resistance as well 
as length of staple commended the variety 
to the farmers using it. 


_ The sixteen farmers who grew the va- 
riety will supply seed for the entire 
cooperating community next season. 
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Let DYNAMITE 


improve your farm 


2 WAYS! 











YNAMITE works 

efficiently and 
quickly to improve your farm and 
make it pay you more. 



































Two du Pont Explosives have been 
developed especially to give you 
the improvements you want and 
at the same time save you money. 


The first of these is du Pont Agritol. It 
is the explosive for field clearing. It will 
remove the stumps and boulders from 
your partly cleared fields and make your 
acres greater profit-makers. A 50-pound 
case of Agritol contains 172 sticks. Agritol 
does not burn in the bore holes—can be 
loaded in moist soil—will not spill when 
wrapper is cut. 


The second explosive is du Pont Ditching 
Dynamite—made especially for blasting 
ditches. It resists water well. It is low 
freezing. It is the most effective explosive 
for blasting new ditches, cleaning out old 
ones or straightening channel streams. 


Put these two du Pont Explosives to 
work on your farm. Ask your dealer for 
them and the necessary caps and fuse. 
And write to the du Pont Company for 
free copies of “AGRITOL FOR FIELD 
CLEARING” and “DITCHING 
WITH DYNAMITE.” 


INQUIRIES 
TO NEAREST 
ADDRESS 


E.1.du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham, Ala, 
1182 Arcade Building, Saint Louis, Mo. 
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‘Tar ‘RAVEN Shes West. 


T BILL Johnson’s tavern a few miles from Fort 

Patrick Henry (now Kingsport, Tenn.) a strange 
assortment of persons gathered early in the year 1780. 
There was Hugh O’Neil who as a boy had lived with 
the Cherokee Indians who had given him the name 
“Quorinnah” or the Raven; there were Major Brass- 
field and his niece Martha Brassfield who were en route 
to the fort where they hoped to join the Donelson 
Expedition bound for French Lick (now Nashville) ; 
with the Brassfields was a man who called himself Mac 
Alexander ; and finally there was Captain Hanley, a one- 
armed officer in the American army. The captain 
recognized Mac Alexander as Mac Arthur, a British 
agent who had been sent to stir up trouble between 
Indians and whites. A set-to between Captain Han- 
ley and Mac Alexander resulted in the latter’s escape 
from the tavern but not before O’Neil learned that 
he was plotting against Quorinnah. 

Arrived at the fort, the major suggested that they 
not mention having seen Mac Arthur, and O’Neil, 
and Captain Hanley agreed. Hugh made a brief 
visit to his brother, Connor, who with his wife, 


ccm 


“THIS IS STRAIGHT TALK, THEN,” HE SAID. ‘“‘WHERE YOU 


GO, I FOLLOW.” 


Mary, lived at the fort. Then dressed as an Indian he 
left the fort to confer with Sekadee, a Cherokee war- 
rior. He discovered that he was being followed, and 
managing to encounter one of his two pursuers alone, he 
felled him with the flat of his tomahawk, took his rifle, 
and presented it to Sekadee. He counseled Sekadee 
that the Cherokees should fight with the whites against 
the Chickamaugas and to his erstwhile people he sent 
the message, “The Raven flies west.” Here the story 
continues. 


CHAPTER III 


HE flatboats were being loaded again for the long 

journey down the Tennessee, up the Ohio and up 

the Cumberland to the new purchase of Indian land 
at French Lick. O’Neil leaned on his rifle on the bank 
and watched the work. Fires were burning along the 
shore, where blankets, soaked in the rain of the last few 
days, were being dried out. The ice had broken up, 
and the start was to be made at once. 

“Should be pushing off right this minute,” com- 
plained a grizzled fellow at O’Neil’s elbow. “I’ve half 
a notion to go by myself. Here we've been squatting 
around like a bear in winter since before Christmas. By 
rights we should have been in French Lick now.” 

“Where’s your outfit?” O’Neil asked. 

“Tied up to that stump,” said the man and pointed 
where a long dugout swayed with the current. In the 
bow was a litter of tools, two hoes, an axe, a couple of 
sacks, and two other objects at which O’Neil stared, 
almost unbelieving. 

“Those aren’t millstones?” he asked. 

“Why not?” asked the man sharply. “I guess we 
got to grind our corn some way. Strikes me I can do 
better by grinding corn than farming, after the first 
harvest’s in. I tell you, Mister, if you ever had to 
pound corn Injun fashion for eight younkers,. you’d 
think better of grist mills. By the time you get them 
kids full of hoecake it’s night and time to do the 
milking.” 

O’Neil surveyed the dugout again. 

“I don’t see much room for eight there,” he objected. 


bo tape and the woman is coming out next fall. 
I'll get a cabin up and the corn shucked and then 
come back after them overland. Maybe things’ll be a 
little quieter then. 

“What I can’t figure,” he went on, “is why they 
didn’t buy the hill country from the Cherokees, too. 
The way it is now, we’ve got a chunk of land here on 
the Holsion, then there’s a big strip that’s all Cherokee, 
and then there’s the new purchase on the Cumberland. 
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To git there, you’ve got 
to go through Cherokee 
country, whether you go 
by boat or overland.” 

Two boys were drag- 
ging a squealing pig down 
to the flatboat that was 
next in line. It made a 
final struggle on the 
gangplank and tried to 
dive overboard but was finally hauled over the side. 
O’Neil wondered where they were going to put it. The 
whole deck was covered already with stacks of house- 
hold and farm equipment. There were rolls of quilts 
with blankets tied around the outside; there were stacks 
of kettles; three plows were dumped at the bow; two 
spinning wheels, protected by a rough framework of 
saplings tied together with rawhide, had been shoved 
up on the top of the cabin. 

“You'll get along all right in peace time,” he con- 
soled the father of eight. “Just you stick to the trail 
and don’t go hunting more than half a mile off it. 
Cherokees don’t mind you going through their country, 
but they don’t want you to stop or to go scaring all 
the game out.” 

He pointed to the crowded flatboat. 

“How in thunder can they find room for the folks 
to eat and sleep?” he asked. 

“Can’t. Got to tie up and make camp on the bank.” 

O’Neil snorted. “That’s no way to go through 
Indian country,” he declared. “Stay in the middle of 
the stream, watch the bushes, and don’t land till you hit 
an island.” 


LONG the bank, downstream, he saw a figure he 

had been looking for. Martha Brassfield was stand- 
ing by the gangplank of another flatboat and was giving 
its deck what seemed to be a puzzled examination. 
O’Neil started toward her. 

“Better get those millstones on a flatboat,’”’ he called 
back. “If that dugout’s as cranky as most of them, 
and those stones shift a little in the bow, when you hit 
the Suck, you'll never get that load to the Cumberland.” 

Martha Brassfield pointed to a heap of saddle horse 
gear—bridles, saddle blankets, saddles, and saddlebags. 
One big holster with the butt of a horse pistol sticking 
out was a thrown on top of the pile. 

“We had to sell our horses,’"“she said. “That's all 
there is left of them. No room on the boats. Uncle 
traded one horse for some more blankets and an axe.” 

“I could have told you there wouldn’t be any chance 
for the horses,” O’Neil said. “They’d planned to take 
some cows along but there’s so little room, I doubt if 
they manage to crowd in more than a few. I’ve been 





wondering if Donelson would manage to crowd you in?” 
She looked at him as if he had spoken a major 
heresy. 


“Of course I’m going. On 
this boat.” 

She pointed. This flatboat, 
like the other O’Neil had been 
watching, was some 40 feet long, 









half as wide; it was just a rectangular 
platform of logs with a solid fence 
around it, partly to keep the deck dry 
and partly to ward off Indian arrows 
and bullets. A low, flat-roofed cabin 
took up most of the rear half of the 
platform. Fastened to its rear was the 
big steering oar. On either side were 
oars and poles to keep the boat straight on the way 
downstream and to push it upstream, a job the travelers 
were in for when they struck the Ohio. These navi- 
gators on the cabin roof were exposed to Indian fire 
unless another bulwark was built up on the roof. This 
had not yet been done. At a pinch, the men could do 
some work with the poles from the main deck without 
exposing themselves. The steersman, however, would 
have to take chances. 


iF aearcd you better wait till spring and go overs 
IL land?” O'Neil asked. “This is going to be a hard 
trip. It’s colder this winter than anybody has ever 
known. The river has frozen once; it may again. 
There are Indians on the way, and bad ones.” 

She seemed to be considering his statement. “I 
really ought to have a pistol or something,” she said. 
“Don’t you think so?” 

O’Neil felt himself flushing. Apparently she was 
ignoring his warning. ° 

“You'll find it like living in a pigpen and dangerous 
to boot,” he cried. “Why do you want to go?” 

She turned to face him. He noted how dark her 
eyes were when she was angry, and how her brows 
pulled together: 

“I'd rather be scalped than be a servant girl any 
longer,” she declared. “If I go back to Virginia, that's 
all I’ll be. If I wait here, my money will be spent just 
waiting and the best land will be gone at French Lick. 

O’Neil felt more and more uncomfortable. He was 
on the way to find Donelson and to tell him that Brass- 
field was probably in British pay and ought to be kept 
out of the flotilla. And keeping Brassfield out meant 
keeping out Martha Brassfield, too. 

“I supposed the Major was well heeled,” he muttered. 

She laughed, and not pleasantly. “He may be. I 
never saw any of it. I’ve seen him only twice in five 
years. I’ve lived with a cousin since my folks died. 
I’ve swept floors, and baked bread, and washed babies 
for ten years.” 

O’Neil ventured to smile. 


“They may sweep floors and wash babies at French 


Lick,” he suggested. : 

“If they were my own floors, and my own—” she 
paused. “Well, it might be different. I was of age two 
months ago, and they gave me the hundred pounds my 
father left me. So I took it and found Uncle Tom an 
made him bring me down here with him, And I'm 
going to buy me a farm and run it, and nobody’s going 
to order me around again. I’m just as good as any- 
body else, even if I’m just a homely poor relation. 

She was blinking her eyes now. ) 
the crying kind, O’Neil (Continued on page 19} 
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TERRACE ... DITCH 


— Easy as Plowing! 





CORSICANA /; 
Terracer « Ditcher 
Grader 


Operates with one man, teams or tractor. 
Works like a big road grader. Plows up the 
dirt, rolls it to either side, climbs the side 
of 45 degree slope, rolling the dirt to top 
without slipping. Terraces, ditches, easier, 
quicker, cheaper than any machine on the 
market. New low prices. Farmer demon- 
strators wanted in every county. Teams or 
tractor necessary. Good opportunity for 
extra money this fall. Write or wire, quick. 


CORSICANA GRADER & MACHINE CO. 


Corsicana, Texas 




















GROW HAIR 


Use this system—First a vigorous 
“dry ge’’, foll d bya 





WITH 


GLOVER'S 


Imperial (sancopric) 
MANGE MEDICINE 
ANTISEPTIC GERMICIDAL CLEANSING 
POSITIVELY REMOVES DANDRUFF 


Write for FREE, New Booklet on Care and 
Treatment of Scalp and Hair, 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 































~ Horse too lame 
to work?...Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


Effective Absorbine quickly relieves 
muscles, sore and swollen from over- 
work. Pulled tendons, strains and 
sprains respond promptly to it. Won't 
blister or loosen hair—and horse can 
work. Famous as an aid to quick 
healing of gashes, sores, bruises. $2.50 
a bottle at all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





So-Boss Calf and Cow Weaner 








| JV Positively weans. No 
> fi sore nose. Worn like a 
c—— Permits eating 


freely. Guaranteed—fits 
“any calf or cow. At your 
' dealer or sent postpaid 
for Sixty Cents or Two for 
Dollar bill, 


~ Simonsen Iron Works 
Box J. Sioux Rapids, lowa 
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Let Our Classified Ad 
Department Settle Your 
Marketing Troubles. 




















New Fall & Winter 
Fence 
Catalog 


NOW READY! 


Jim Brown 
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Notes From My Garden 
By L. A. NIVEN 


Y LAST planting of roasting ear 

corn came in during the last two 
weeks in October, and was fine, although 
the ears were sniall, due to dry weather. 
It was planted in the 
lower part of the 
garden, which is 
near a drain ditch 
and therefore moist. 
My fall crop of 
Irish potatoes was 
planted in this moist 
ground too, and they 
have done real well. 
This illustrates the 
value of having a 
moist piece of ground 
near a branch or elsewhere for these fall 
vegetables. Only on this kind of ground 
have I any turnips. Those on the high 
part of the garden simply could not 
stand the severe fall drouth. I strongly 
advise those whose regular garden is of a 
dry nature to select a moist piece of 
ground near a branch or elsewhere for the 
fall garden. Plant in both places, and if 
weather is real dry, as has been the case 
this year, there will at least be some to 
depend on from the moist ground. 





L. A. NIVEN 


How I Will Store My Fall Irish Po- 
tatoes.—I pl.nted a big crop of fall Irish 
potatoes, using some cold storage seed, 
but mostly seed from my spring crop 
treated with ethylene chlorhydrin. Good 
stands of both were secured, but one row 
planted with untreated spring grown seed 
was a complete failure, not more than 
one hill out of 25 coming up. Those 
which came up have done well and a 
reasonably good crop has been made. 

Unlike the sweet potato, the Irish po- 
tato tuber is not injured if allowed to stay 
in the ground for a while after frost has 
killed the vines. I usually dig mine soon 
after frost kills the vines, but I have left 
them in the ground until February. When 
this is done I throw two to four furrows 
on top of the row so as to get the potatoes 
deep enough in the ground to prevent 
freezing. I never dig before frost. 

I carefully sort and grade mine in the 
field, putting all cut, bruised, diseased, or 
otherwise imperfect tubers to themselves 
to be used right away. The good ones 
are put in slatted bushel crates, and these 
put in cellar or in barn where they will 
stay cool and dry, but not where they 
can freeze. When I don’t have enough 
crates I spread them out in thin layers. 
A semi-dark location is desirable but a 
warm place is most undesirable. What 
is needed is a cool, dry, semi-dark place 
where the temperature ranges from 35 
to 45 degrees. 





Still Time for Planting Onion Sets.— 
I was late putting in my onion sets for 
green onions. There is still time to plant 
them, but it should be done at once. Put 
in now they will be ready for use much 
earlier than if we wait until late winter 
or early spring to plant, except in the ter- 
ritory above the Cotton Belt. Better wait 
until early spring in these sections, unless 
planted in coldframes where some pro- 
tection can be given. 





Time to Apply Stable Manure.—Be- 
tween now and December 15 I expect to 
give a heavy broadcast application of 
stable manure to my garden, even where 
cover crops and winter vegetables are 
grown. I will scatter it on top of cover 
crops and between the vegetables and in 
the middles. That portion of the garden 
not growing anything will be plowed 
broadcast after the manure is applied. If 
I can find enough I will put it on at the 
rate of 35 to 40 wagon loads per acre. 





Break Ground Now for Early Plant- 
ings.—My fall Irish potato crop is in the 
lower edge of my garden, where the soil 
is somewhat sandy. When I dig the po- 
tatoes I am going to break these rows 
thoroughly in preparation for my early 
plantings of English peas, cabbage plants, 
onion plants, radishes, etc. Being sandy 
and fall plowed, this ground will dry out 
and warm up much earlier than clay or 
unbroken ground. I strongly advise that 
at least a few rows be broken now soon 
in preparation for these early plantings. 
Otherwise, it is quite likely that the put- 
ting in of these early crops may be de- 





layed considerably. 
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Neuritis can make you suffer pain 
that isalmost unendurable, but you 
needn’t suffer long if you know 
about Bayer Aspirin and have 
some handy. Take two or three 
tablets and the pain leaves right 
away. That’s the wonderful thing 
about aspirin; there’s no waiting 
for relief. And no harm to the 
heart or stomach if it’s genuine. 
Bayer Aspirin is utterly harmless. 


% 


Neuritis 


(681.4)1)9 


Just be sure to get real aspirin. 
Look for Bayer on the box and on 
each tablet. Read the proven 
directions in the package. Learn 
how to get relief from the many 
aches and pains that people suffer 
needlessly. Headache, neuralgia, 
toothache, lumbago, sciatica and 
even rheumatism! How to break a 
cold in a hurry. Or relieve a sore 
throat with a gargle made with 
Bayer Aspirin. At drug stores. 


BAYER ¢*) ASPIRIN 








Under the 
Oliver Flag 





Under the Oliver Flag, the famous 
Oliver Tools, long the favorites of the 
South, lead to lower costs of raising 
cotton. 


Added now is the Oliver Row 


Crop Tractor on its tiptoe wheels for 


SE ES ee See aR na ato 


Oliver Farm Equipment Sales Company, Richmond, Va.; Memphis, Tenn. 
Send me folders on the tools checked below. 


Lw--u.-...... Address 


The Row Crop—On Its Tiptoe Wheels 


cotton, corn and other row crops. 
Modern Oliver Power and Modern 
Oliver Tools make all farming a low 
cost, profitable machine operation. 

See your Oliver Dealer or send 
the coupon. 
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Somebody: was Careless! 


Most fires—even as serious as this—can be avoided 
by attention to a few simple rules. Carelessness — 
defective chimneys—lack of protection and preven- 
tion facilities; these cause many horrible fires and 


result in the loss of many lives. 


STOCK FIRE INSURANCE 


companies work unceasingly, through many kinds 
of service, to prevent fires and protect life and 
property. 

But final results are in the hands of the individual 


property owner. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


85 John Street, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO, 222 West Adams Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
} . A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies 
‘ Ke : Established in 1866. 
: é F502 








Consult the Stock Fire Insurance agent 
about fire, windstorm, hail and livestock insurance. 


UR youngsters are already talking 

about Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
and we kind of have that holiday feeling 
ourselves, for we have come to the best 
time of the year for 
the flock owner. 
November and “De- 
cember are the 
months of highest 
egg prices and 
should be our months 
of greatest profit. 
Feed is the cheapest 
I’ve ever seen it, 
and now with the 
corn crop made, the 
farm flock owner 
should have very little to buy. We now 
have three-quarters of our laying mash 
and all of our scratch from the farm, so 
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Good News! 


Here’s your chance to make extra money to buy 
those things you’ve always wanted but felt that 
you couldn’t afford. 


We want a local representative in every community 
in your state to handle new and renewal subscrip- 
tions. Make big money, earn valuable and useful 
prizes in your spare or full time. Others are doing 
it and you can too. 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


Just write us for our liberal offer for local representatives. No experi- 
ence is necessary—anyone can do it. Write today—be the first in your 
community to take advantage of this liberal offer. Don’t wait! 


} The 
Progressive farmer 
uthern Ruralist 


CIRCULATION MANAGER BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








the money we take in from eggs is mostly 
velvet. 

Cheap feed, plus high prices, added to 
production, equals greatest profit. The 
only question now is production. 

The reason for the high price and the 
demand for fresh eggs is not because of 
the extra cooking around Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, though this helps. It is 
because most flock owners have the low- 
est production of the year during this 
time. The hens do not get back into 
heavy lay after the molt until sometime 
in December, even when well housed. 
And when no special effort is made to- 
ward warmth and comfort, the hens take 
almost an all winter lay-off, coming back 
into production at the first late winter 
warm spell or in early spring. The pul- 
lets, unless they are hatched early and 
are well grown out, produce only 15 to 
25 per cent during these months and 
their eggs are small, and therefore do 
not bring a good price. 

This is the average proposition, but we 
are not content to be just average our- 
selves or to have just an average flock. 
We are going to increase our farm in- 
come by $500 this year and next, and the 
chickens have to contribute their share. 
As up to now we have had a pretty dis- 
appointing poultry year, due to the ex- 
tremely low prices, we must get our hens 
to shell out for these next two months. 


A national advertisement reads, “Milk 
from contented cows” and we can as 
truly say, “Eggs from comfortable hens 
and pullets.” If the laying flock is kept 
comfortable, we will get production, and 
if we don’t look after their comfort our 
hens will eat our feed without paying for 
it. Putting the flock into winter quar- 
ters is just another way of saying, keep- 
ing the flock comfortable during the 
winter. 

Now that we are pretty well caught 
up on the farm, let’s look over the lay- 
ing house to see if we are ready to put 
the layers into winter quarters. 


Warm and Dry 
LAYING house to be warm enough 
in our climate must have tight walls 
on the back or north side and the ends. 
If we have windows at the back under 
the drop boards, they should be closed 
after checking them over for broken 
panes. If the siding has buckled during 
the hot weather, so we can see cracks, we 
must nail it up tight. If necessary, we 
can use building paper between the studs 
to stop cracks. The house must be free 
from drafts, as a draft on the chickens 
will result in cold and roup. 

Frames should be made to fit the open- 
ings in the front of the house, and these 
should be covered with muslin, burlap 
from feed sacks, or cotton feed sacks, 
single thickness. These can be hinged at 
the top and drawn up out of the way 
during the day by a cord run through an 
eye screwed in the rafters. Let down at 
night and fastened with a button at the 
bottom, they let in enough fresh air for 
proper ventilation, and yet keep enough 
cold air out for a warm house, unless it 
is very cold. Here in the mountains we 











are going to use half cloth covered 


More High Priced Winter Eggs F rool 
“Contented Hens’ 


By L. H. McCKAY 









screens, and half covered with a glass 
substitute, which lets in the light. We 
will keep these latter frames in the open- 
ings during cold spells, both day and 
night, as we have found all cloth covered 
frames let in too much cold air at this 
altitude. 

The laying house must also be dry and 
kept that way. Warm, damp air is more 
unhealthful, when the dampness comes 
from dirty litter and lack of ventilation, 
than is cold air from outside. The litter 
must be renewed as soon as it gets well 
torn up and dirty, as dirty litter is al- 
ways damp and is a breeding place for 
disease. Relitter the house after a thor- 
ough cleaning at least once a month. 

A thermometer is as important a part 
of laying house equipment as are mash 
hoppers and nests, during the winter, 
Check your temperature at night and in 
the early morning and prevent the laying 
flock from discomfort which means low 
production. We must do our best to 
never let the temperature in the laying 
house get below 35 to 40 degrees Fah- 
renheit in winter. 


Light, Water, and Feed Essential 


LIGHT, sunshiny house means more 

eggs than a dark house. The lay- 
ers must see to work, and a coat of 
whitewash makes a light, cheerful house, 
even on gloomy winter days. 

When our hens drink cold water dur- 
ing the winter, they have to warm their 
drink to body temperature before they 
can use it. This uses up feed, and be- 
cause they don’t like icy water in cold 
weather, they do not drink as much as 
they should. An egg is two-thirds water 
and if our layers don’t drink enough, 
they will not have enough water over 
their body needs to form eggs. One 
woman flock owner told me last winter 
that since she had started giving her lay- 
ers warm water to drink two or three 
times a day, her production had increased 
a lot. We use eight-gallon waterers with 
a small kerosene_lamp underneath, and 
keep the lamps burning night and day 
during cold weather. 

During the winter the flock burns up 
feed to keep warm. The heating feeds 
are the grains, chiefly corn, and so we 
increase our scratch so that the hens con- 
sume more scratch than mash. Also, a 
warm, wet mash on cold days helps in 
holding up production. 

Green feed is necessary, and by using 
cabbage, turnip salad, sprouted oats, or 
the chaff from bean or pea hay, we can 
meet this need. Another way is to in- 
clude 5 per cent of alfalfa leaf meal 
in our laying mash, and use germinated 
oats or barley for succulence. 


Parasites 


NE of the first things to do in pre- 
paring for winter quarters is to get 
rid of lice and mites. The roost poles and 
supports should be soaked with crank case 
oil cut with kerosene, which will finish 
any mites figuring to spend the winter 
in the house. For lice, the fowls can be 
dusted with calcium fluoride powder. This 
requires individual handling, and because 
it excites the fowls, is liable to cut pro- 
duction for a few days. We prefer paint- 
ing the roost poles on top with nicotine 
sulphate, just before the hens go to roost, 
making sure all layers are on the roosts 
for the night. The fumes kill the lice and 
last long enough to kill the young lice 
as they hatch out from eggs already laid 
on the feathers. A lousy flock is never 4 
high producing flock. ° 
We have already discussed lights for 
layers in a previous issue.. We _ just 
wanted to mention them as a part of the 
comfort that winter quarters should af- 
ford the flock. Winter days are so short 
we can’t expect our hens to do as much 
in the way of egg building as they do 
when days are long, unless we lengthen — 
their working day with artificial light | 
of some kind. 
Time to start that flock record ! 
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CSrcndusins never waited! When a neigh- 
bor’s wife was having a baby and the doctor 
couldn’t get there, grandmother put on her 
bonnet and shawl! 


Mother never waited! When the neigh- 
bor’s house burned down in _ the night 
mother opened her door. She said, “Come 
right in.” 

The instinct to help is in your blood. It 
has never turned a worthy man or woman 
down! 

A few valleys away may be folks who 
need your helping hand now. Maybe right 
in your own town. They’re sturdy Ameri- 
cans like you. They want work, but there is 
no work for them. They don’t want charity. 
But my, how they’ll bless you for a mite of 
help! 


THE PRESIDENT’S ORGANIZATION 
ON UNEMPLOMENT RELIEF 


COMMITTEE ON MOBILIZATION 
OF RELIEF RESOURCES 


The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief is non-political and non-sectarian. 
agencies everywhere to provide for local needs. 


‘lime tor Me fo 


All facilities for the nation-wide program, including this advertisement, have been 
furnished to the Committee without cost. 
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Won’t you take a look at your fruit and 
vegetables? Couldn’t you spare a few jars? 
They might help feed families who have no 
food. Have you any warm clothes that 
you’ve put away for “sometime”? They 
might keep poorer folks warm right now! 
Is there an extra side of bacon or a ham in 
your smokehouse? It would be a royal gift 
to mothers who haven’t any. 


Tell your local welfare or unemployment 
relief organization what you have that you 
can spare. By giving generously you will 
have your share in a great common achieve- 
ment. America is marshaling her forces to 
deal a death blow to depression. She is set- 
ting an example to the world. She is 
laying the firm foundation for better days 
for all. 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, 
Director 


OWEN D. YOUNG, 
Chairman 






Its purpose is to aid local welfare and relief 
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What Have We to Be Thankful For? 


S THE Thanksgiving season draws near and we 
stop to consider the past year and just what it 
has brought us to be thankful for, most of us are 

prone to remember the depression more than anything 
else. It is true that in 1931, more than any year since 
that memorable depression following the War Between 
the States, our country has had to endure great financial 
losses and even complete failures, yet such ex- 
periences have enriched the very lives of those 
thus impoverished. 

Hardship and reverses build character and 
even in our darkest moments, if we have an 
abiding faith in a loving, all wise Father, we 
can know that all works out for the best. 

We live in such a rushing, matter-of-fact way, 
accepting all good things as our due, that we 
seldom stop to take stock and see how very 
fortunate we are. 

As someone has aptly said :— 


“Tf we have our health—Let us be thankful. 

If we have a happy home—Let us be thankful. 

If we have our loved ones—Let us be thankful. 

If we have been given a family—Let us be thankful. 
If fortune has been kind to us—Let us be thankful. 
If we have faith—Let us be thankful.” 


In reality, the South has much to be thankful 
for, even in this year of 1931. Whatever else we 
may have been called upon to endure, we have 
the most abundant harvests we have reaped 
within my memory. We had no floods this year, 
no prolonged drouth, no terrific wind or _hail- 
storms, and no scourge of insect pest or disease 
to destroy our crops. No pestilence or disease 
has swept our country and there is a great and 
abundant harvest. Not only have we produced at 
the smallest possible cost the biggest and the best 
cotton crop we have had in years, but we also 
have the greatest abundance of food and feed 
crops that we have ever had. And the women 
on the farms have canned and dried more fruits 
and vegetables and provided more meat for win- 
ter than ever before in the history of the South. 


Even though cotton is selling for a low price, we are 
more nearly self-sustaining than ever before. 

I had the privilege a year or two ago of visiting 
Plymouth and seeing the remains of that early settle- 
ment of our forefathers. As I stood on the cliff and 
looked out upon the sea, pounding itself upon that 
rocky coast and remembered the frail boats that had 





“LET US BE THANKFUL” 


brought them to these shores, I realized what terrors 
the Pilgrims had to face in the rigors of that first New 
England winter. Just back of me on the hillside they 
buried about half of their number within a few short 
months. In a strange country filled with hostile Indians, 
with no homes, no roads, no churches, no schools, they 
eked out an existence and at the end of the first year 
proclaimed a Thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
having given them the freedom of this great 
country. 

It is that Thanksgiving of 1621 which we 
perpetuate today. May I recall to you Frank 
Stanton’s little poem :— 

Ef you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin’. 
Ef it hails or ef it snows, 
Keep a-goin’. 
Tain’t no use to sit and whine 
When the fish ain’t on your line; 


Bait _yer hook and keep on tryin’— 
Keep a-goin’. 


When the weather kills yer crop, 
Keep a-goin’. 

When you tumble from the top, 
Keep a-goin’. 

S’pose you’re out of every dime, 

Bein’ broke ain’t any crime; 

Tell the world you’re feelin’ prime, 
Keep a-goin’. 


When it looks like all is up, 
Keep a-goin’. 

Drain the sweetness from the cup, 
Keep a-goin’. 

See the wild birds on the wing, 

Hear the bells that sweetly ring, 
hen you feel like sighing, sing, 
Keep a-goin’. 

And so, regardless of how little cash we have 
on hand, let us face this Thanksgiving with cheer, 
Let us dress up the house with flowers, put our 
best linen and silver and china on the table, pre- 
pare the best dinner we can, and invite some 
friend less fortunate than ourselves to share the 
blessings of the day. And we ourselves will find 
the road ahead much brighter when we have 
counted our blessings. 


Getting the Most Out of Fuel 


HE heating of the house in a satisfactory and 

efficient manner is dependent upon several factors. 

The chimney flue and heating equipment should 
‘be properly located and be of proper size, the house 
construction should be so tight that the heat may be 
retained, the air should be kept humidified to the proper 
degree as nearly as possible, and a supply of fresh air 
should be admitted in sufficient quantity to maintain 
the proper mixture. 

Houses are too often overheated and little thought 
is given to the proper humidity. The continual breath- 
ing of air which is overheated and has too low a mois- 
ture content is often responsible for colds and sore 
throats. A high percentage of deaths in America is due 
to diseases of the lungs and throat, and the treatment 
often prescribed is clean, pure, humid air as found out 
of doors. Until one understands and practices the 
proper heating and humidifying of a house, one must 
expect the occurrence of these diseases which come 
with closed doors and windows and overheated rooms. 


HE overheating of a house is a wasteful practice. 


The fire should be. so efficiently managed that it 
generates only heat sufficient to maintain a uniform 
temperature. Lack of knowledge of the heating units 
and their proper management means an expensive waste 
of fuel. 

Defective construction of the chimney flue is re- 
sponsible for the failure of many heating systems. Air 
passes up a flue with a spiral movement and the rounder 
and smoother the flue the less the resistance to its up- 
ward passage. The most efficient chimney is one built 
straight from the ground up with a round or nearly 
round flue, lined or, with an interior surface made 
smooth by some other means. 

The humidity may be maintained in a’fairly satis- 
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By? IDA A. FENTON 


factory manner by keeping an open container of water 
on each stove at all times. For a temperature of 70 de-~ 
grees and for every five persons there should be about 
one-half gallon of water evaporated every hour. Many 
homes of the South are heated by fireplaces but fire- 
places in many homes are being closed and heating 
stoves are taking their places as they are more eco- 
nomical in fuel consumption. 


The management of several stoves is no small task 
and involves both knowledge and judgment. It requires 
an understanding of the use and proper operation of the 
various drafts and dampers of a stove. The fire should 
be so efficiently managed that only heat sufficient to 
maintain a temperature of 70 degrees is given off. 

There is locked up in each stick of wood or lump 
of coal a given amount of po- 
tential heat. Efficient equipment 
and good management will re- 
lease a large part of this with- 
in the room while poor manage- 


The check damper is usually located at some point 
near the smoke pipe. It may be in the smoke pipe near 
where it is attached to the stove. By opening this 
damper cold air is admitted into the smoke pipe and the 
draft within the flue is hindered and thus the fire is 
retarded. The damper should be closed when starting 
a fire or when desiring to increase the temperature of 
a room. 

The feed door damper is an important one. Through 
it cold air is admitted on top of the fire and aids in the 
combustion of gases which are released from fresh fuel. 
It should be open slightly when adding fresh fuel. It 
may be opened entirely to aid in retarding a fire. It is 
not possible to obtain the maximum heat from the fuel 
without the proper manipulation of this damper. 


The fourth damper is known as the smoke pipe 
damper or a turn damper. This damper is always 
located in the smoke pipe and is a control damper. It 
regulates the draft from the 
chimney and is a valuable damper 
for use on windy days or at night 
as it gives more perfect control. 


The best heating units wheth- 








ment will release it within the 
flue and it passes off with the 
smoke. 





HE draft damper below the 

fire box admits the air neces- 
sary for combustion, and it is al- 
ways large enough, in a good 
stove, to furnish the proper 
amount of air. The door to the 
ash pit should be kept closed, as 
this, when open, admits too much 
air for proper combustion. 


Feed Door Damper- 
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LOCATION OF DAMPERS ON A FURNACE 


er they be stoves or furnaces will 
have all four of these drafts and 
dampers. 


Different kinds and qualities 
of fuel require different quant 
ties of air for combustion, but in- 
telligent experimenting with the 
several dampers will aid the 
housewife to determine just how 
each should be manipulated to 
hold the fire so that the desired 
temperature is) maintained. 
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Eight Housekeeping Hints 


remove wicks, burners, and all loose 
parts. Boil burners in a _ solution of 
washing soda. Thoroughly wash and dry 
all parts of stove. After replacing, brush 
wicks with a stiff brush, using a circular 
stroke and moving always in the same 
direction. Occasionally the oil should be 
drained out of the stove and pipes clean- 
ed with gasoline. Run a piece of wire 
the entire length of the pipe to remove 
any particles that may clog the pipe. 
To show the finish and the beauty 
of hardwood floors, they should be 
waxed evenly and thoroughly. This is 
hard work when done by hand, because it 
requires much polishing, but there are 
electrical waxers, and some hand operated 
ones, that are easy to use. Wax should 
be used also on linoleum floors to pre- 
serve the pattern and the colors. An oil- 
ed mop should never be used on a waxed 
surface. 


With the abundance of home raised 
wheat in some states of the South and 
the prevailing low price, it can be used 
as a cereal for breakfast, as a substitute 
for cracker or bread crumbs in making 
puddings, croquettes, breaded chops, and 
in other interesting ways. The experi- 
ment station at Goodwell, Oklahoma, has 
just issued a helpful bulletin on the Use 
of Whole Wheat in the Kitchen. This 
may be had free for the asking. 


Thorough rinsing of clothes to free 
them from soap or washing powders is 
as important as thorough washing if one 
would have them white. 


Late cabbage make the best kraut. To 
every 40 pounds of cabbage from which 
outer leaves and hard core have been re- 
moved, allow a pound of salt. Shred the 
cabbage very fine and add the salt, mix- 
ing thoroughly. To be sure the salt is 
evenly distributed, it is better to take 5 
pounds of cabbage at a time and sprinkle 
it with two ounces of salt (approximately 
4 level tablespoonfuls). Pack tightly into 
a clean (well scalded) keg or crock: 
When the crock is full, press the cabbage 
down and cover with a clean cloth, a 
plate, and a heavy weight. About 8 to 
12 days is usually sufficient in warm 
weather for the fermentation. As scum 
forms, it should be removed. .When the 
kraut is as sour as desired it should be 
canned. 





To save garbage cans from rusting 
and wearing out quickly, paint the in- 
side. Odds and ends of paint will answer 
the purpose. 





To wash a hair brush, use soda instead 
of soap. Soap softens the bristles while 
soda does not and it cleans very quickly. 





Cheese dishes should be cooked at low 
temperature to prevent the cheese from 
becoming tough and stringy. 





Aunt ‘Het Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 
































“T was scared Pa was goin’ to sign 

: brother John’s note again, but I fed 
him fried victuals an’ got his liver out o’ 
fix and it worked out all right.” 


“I tried keepin’ a female boarder once, 
Pa got to usin’ so much perfume an’ 


O CLEAN an oil stove thoroughly, | 
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MODERN ICELESS REFRIGERATION 
EVERYWHERE! 


Superfex Oil Burning Refrigerator. 
Light the enclosed burners once a 
day. Keeps food fresh and pure, 
es ice cubes, right in your kitchen. 


Also made for use with gas. Send for 


Some distributors’ territories still 
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High-Power 
Perfection 
No. R- 609 A 


Less than9 minutes 
of WATER 
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New High-Power 


burner upsets oil-stove speed records 


VER 30% faster! High-Power 
boils the kettle faster, fries 
faster, heats the oven faster, yet it is 
economicalof fuel. With allitsspeed, 
High-Power is easily controlled. 
It adjusts instantly, high or low. 


High-Power cooking heat spreads 
evenly over the bottom of the 
utensil, making it possible to fry a 
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franchise details. 


whole griddle of potatoes, mush 
or pancakes to an appetizing golden 
brown at the same time. The 
High-Power burner gives clean 
heat. It never stains the bottoms 
of pots and pans. 


High-Power Perfection stoves and 

ranges are made in sizes for every 

kitchen. Beautiful finishes, even 

on low-priced models. Porcelain, 

lacquer and baked enamel in soft 
astel green, ivory and black. 
eavy steel construction. 


BEFORE YOU BUY ANY STOVE 


Consider the cost of fuel. High-Power 
Perfection stoves give you the cooking 
speed of costlier fuels, using economical 
kerosene. See the new High-Power 
Perfections at your dealer’s this week 
and ask for a demonstration. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY : Cleveland, Ohio 


PERFECTION 


Ol Burning 
STOVES 
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oil I couldn’t stand him around.” 








Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 




















Personal Stationery—Given/! 
Your Own Name and Address on Your Stationery 


Box contains 50 sheets of fine crisp bond 
paper—size 6x7 inches and 25 envelopes to 
match. Has your own name and address 
beautifully printed in blue ink on both 


paper and envelopes. 
No Cost to You 


cost 
Order yours—now! 


OUR OFFER S:22 only one 3-year subscription at $1.00 and this box of Personal Sta- 


be sent you, free and postage paid. 














This is just the kind of stationery you 
have always wanted but felt that 
couldn’t afford—yours absolutely without 
for sending only one subscription. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


- - GOOD - - 
MAGAZINES 


Magazine Club No. 


Blame Ciwele. ¢ inascce ss is--se 1Yr. 
Good Stories .............++- 1Yr. 
Gentlewoman Magazine ....1 Yr. 
Home Friend: ......-..c000.¢ 1 Yr. 
Illustrated Mechanics ..... 1Yr. 
Poultry Culture ............ 1 Vr. 


Progressive Farmer-Rural- 


you MAB a As Naa cineas evens ane ene’ 1Yr. 


We Take the Risk 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Mail a Dollar Bill Today 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
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Frying in Deep Fat 








It’s Not an Expensive Method of Cooking if Properly Done 


By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 


ANY housewives think that frying 
is a very expensive 


in deep fat 
method of cooking. As a matter of fact, 
it is not, if properly done. 


be prepared, it takes less time than cook- 
ing by any other method. 


juices are retained and the meat comes 
out tender and with an appetizing brown- 
ness difficult to get in any other way. 


Fats for deep frying should be capable 
of being heated to high temperatures 
without burning or smoking. 
impairs the flavor of fat and also makes 
it less digestible. Vegetable fats and oils 
are used in increasing quantities for deep 
fat frying since they have high smoking 
temperatures, absorb practically no odor 
from the food, can be used over and over 
again, and are not likely to burn. 


For frying some utensils are found to 
be more satisfactory than others. A deep 
iron kettle with a rounded bottom is 
probably a more satisfactory type of ves- 
sel than a flat-bottomed kettle, but either 
shape will do. In my own home I have 
an aluminum saucepan with a long handle 
with which I use a wire basket that fits 
loosely into the kettle so as to lift the 
food into and out of the fat. I also feel 
I need a thermometer to know when the 
fat is the right temperature because upon 
frying at the right temperature depends 
much of the success of the finished prod- 
uct. Of course, the woman who has no 
thermometer can always test her fat and 
determine the temperature rather accu- 
rately by the length of time it takes to 
brown a piece of bread or potato. When 
a one-inch cube of bread dropped into fat 
will brown in 60 to 80 seconds, the fat 
is the right temperature (350 to 375 de- 
grees Fahrenheit), for cooking large pieces 
of raw food, such as fish, chicken, breaded 
chops, etc. For smaller pieces of raw 
food or for raw batters and doughs (360 
to 390 degrees Fahrenheit) the piece of 
bread should brown in 50 to 60 seconds. 
For most cooked foods, such as cro- 
quettes and fish balls (375 to 390 de- 
grees Fahrenheit), the bread should 
brown in 40 to 50 seconds. 


And where 
large quantities of fish or chicken are to 


Moreover, if 
fried at the right temperature, all the 


Smoking 
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FRYING DOUGHNUTS IS A SIMPLE TASK WHEN ONE KNOWS HOW. IT IS IMPORTANT THAT THE 


FAT BE THE RIGHT TEMPERATURE, OR THE DOUGHNUTS WILL BE GREASY. 


This matter of temperature is impor- 
tant. If the fat is too hot, it scorches 
the food, or does not cook it through, 
or spoils the fat. If the fat is too cool, 
the food becomes soaked with fat. 

Some general directions for frying may 
be summed up very briefly. Use enough 
fat to submerge the food but never fill 
the kettie more than three-fourths full. 
Heat gradually to the desired temperature. 
Put only moderate quantities of food into 
the fat at one time. When cooked to the 
desired brown color, remove the food 
from the fat, drain over the kettle for a 
moment, then place on soft paper to finish 
draining. When through frying, let fat 
cool until it is safe to handle, then strain 
through several thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth. The fat may be used a much longer 
time if it is clarified frequently by heat- 
ing slowly and then adding one medium- 


sized potato cut in quarter-inch slices 
to each pint of fat. Allow potatoes to 
brown and then strain fat. 


Most fried foods are dipped in egg bat- 
ter or egged and crumbed before frying. 
This is done because the egg or batter 
hardens in the fat and keeps the food 
from being fat soaked. 


DOUGHNUTS 


2 tablespoons short- 1 teaspoon salt 


ening ¥% teaspoon nutmeg 
1 cup sugar ¥Y, teaspoon lemon ex- 
3 eggs tract 
1 cup milk Flour 
3 teaspoons baking 

powder 


Beat eggs light, add sugar, and beat 
again. Add melted shortening. Sift 1 
cup of flour with the salt, baking powder, 
and nutmeg and add alternately with the 


milk to the first mixture. Add the lemon 
flavoring and enough flour to make a soft 
dough. Roll out on floured board tg 
thickness of one-half inch and cut with 
doughnut cutter. Fry in deep fat (360 to 
370 degrees Fahrenheit) and drain op 
brown paper. Sprinkle with sugar or rolf 
in powdered sugar. 


FRIED OYSTERS 
2 eggs 


1 cup flour 
Y% teaspoon pepper 


1 pint oysters 
Y% cup milk 
1 teaspoon salt 


Clean oysters, drain, and dry on a 
towel. Make a batter of the milk, salt, 
pepper, eggs, and flour. Dip oysters into 
this batter and fry a light brown in deep 
fat (375 to 390 degrees Fahrenheit), two 
to five minutes. Drain and serve. 


FRENCH FRIED POTATOES 


Wash and pare potatoes, cut length- 
wise in eighths, and soak one hour in 
cold water to cover. Dry between towels 
and fry in deep fat (395 degrees Fahren- 
heit). Drain on soft paper, sprinkle with 
salt, and serve hot in an uncovered dish, 


SALMON CROQUETTES 


1% cups flaked sal- Dash cayenne pep: 
mon per 
2 tablespoons butter 1 teaspoon lemon 
5 tablespoons flour juice 
l cup milk legge 
1 teaspoon salt Bread crumbs 


Make a white sauce of the butter, 
flour, and milk, and add the salt and a 
few grains of cayenne. To this heavy 
cream foundation add the flaked salmon 
and lemon juice. Spread out on a flat 
dish to cool. Shape into croquettes, roll 
in fine crumbs, then in egg and again in 
crumbs, and fry in deep fat (375 to 390 
degrees Fahrenheit) from two to five 
minutes. 

FRIED CHICKEN 


Cut the dressed chicken into pieces of 
desirable size and sprinkle with salt and 
pepper. Roll in flour or dip in batter 
and fry in deep fat (375 to 390 degrees 
Fahrenheit) for 5 to 7 minutes. 


What Iam Asked About Table Manners 


ECAUSE so many say, “Give us more 
table manners,” and I want you to 
treat the Thanksgiving dinner with the 
respect due it, I am giving table manners 
a return engagement. 
This time I want to 
answer questions 
that have been sent 

in. 

I 


“I have stayed at 
home lots of times 
from parties and din- 
ners because I did 
not know what to 
MARGARET W. BLAIR Wear or how to do.” 

What to wear.— 
When in doubt, ask. Ask the person who 
invited you or someone who will be at the 
dinner. Most of us possess a “Sunday 
suit” that serves for parties. If the dinner 
is at night you can dress up more than 
you can for a noon or afternoon meal. 


What to do.—Don’t stay at home. We 
learn by doing. Go on to the party. May- 
be we will make mistakes. What if we 
do? Everyone does sometimes. Out of 
the corner of your eye watch your hostess 
to see what she eats and how. If you 
can’t watch her, pick out someone near 
you who does things nicely. Suppose, I 
hear you say, I should choose a person 
who does not know good table manners, 
Well, if two persons are making errors, 
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it is less embarrassing for each of them. 
II 


“How should I order a meal in a res- 
taurant ?” 

The host or hostess should order. If 
you are the guest and are asked to order, 
you may say, “Won't you do it for me, 
please? I will let you know if you sug- 
gest something I dislike.” If you are 
asked if you will have some French dish, 
possibly pate de foie gras, and you have 
no idea what it is, say jokingly, but truth- 
fully, “Speak plain English to me, please.” 
If for some reason you have to order, 
look the card (menu) straight in the face. 
Nearly all cards are made up with a 
special meal all mapped out. Since this is 
the one usually ordered, it is the one the 
restaurant makes an effort to have es- 
pecially good. In this you merely have 
to choose one from two or more meats, 
two vegetables from a list of three or 
more, a dessert from several suggested, 
and a drink from the beverages listed. 
There is often no choice of salads. If 
you do not care for the mapped out 
meal, for luncheon you might order a 
salad, a dessert, and something to drink. 
A general outline for a dinner order is as 
follows: Course 1, Soup or a fruit cup 
(called a cocktail), Course II, Meat, vege- 
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tables, bread, and butter, Course III, a 
salad, Course IV, a dessert and coffee. 
III 
“How does a lady conduct herself at a 
cafe or hotel when with a gentleman?” 


If there is a head waiter to lead the 
couple to their places, the woman fol- 
lows the waiter, and the man follows the 
woman. If not, the man goes ahead, 
after they are in the dining room, to 
choose the table, after having consulted 
his guest as to where she would like to 
sit. The waiter or the gentleman may 
pull the chair out for the lady. 

IV 

“Who orders, the man or the woman?” 

The man orders the meal, consulting 
his guest as to her preferences. 

V 

“How must a lady conduct herself at a 
dinner party?” 

So much has been written on this that 
I will refer you to the issues for Octo- 
ber 15, 1930, and April 15, 1931. One 
point may be added here. If the dinner 
is a small affair, the conversation is gen- 
eral. If large, then converse equally with 
the persons on either side of you. The 
old rule was that during the first half of 
the meal, the host talked with the person 


at his right. That paired people off— 
each man talking with the woman on his 
right. During the last half, the host de- 
voted his attention to the lady on his left, 
and the men ik suit. 

“In my home all the food is placed on 
the table and each member serves him- 
self, and reaches for what is his choice. 
Is this considered good table manners? 
If I should take a meal in a home where 
meals are not served in this manner how 
should I conduct myself?” 

First question. It seems to me that 
there is danger of much greedy scram- 
bling for a favorite dish. The beauty and 
dignity of order should reign throughout 
the house, especially at the table. If the 
head of the house does not want to take 
time to carve and serve on week days, 
then the daughters may take turns pass- 
ing the food—passing the platter of meat 
to mother who serves. herself and passes 
it to the person next her. The vegetables 
are then handed mother. This goes on till 
everything has been passed to everyone. 
The busy farmers may object that even 
this bit of formality takes too much time. 
It takes very little extra time, and the 
aid to digestion alone (confusion hinders 
digestion) makes it worth while. Last 
question. The hostess will 
guide. You will soon see how things are 
done in that home and conduct yourself 
accordingly. i 
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Dress Becoming ly 


ITH the feel of real winter in the air, every girl must have a smart and 
serviceable coat to complete her school wardrobe. The model we are 
showing, No. 7305, would make up quite nicely in tweed, novelty woolen, 
yelours, camel’s hair, or fur cloth. A comfortable sleeve with a neat cuff and 
serviceable pockets are features of this style. Designed in six sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. A 10-year size requires 2 yards 

of 54-inch material and 234 yards of 32-inch lining, 

; also for interlining collar, facings, cuffs, flaps, and 
N belt, 34 yard of coarse linen or canvas is required. 


aa Black velvet is combined with white faille to 
make the attractive new model, No. 7342. Canton 
crepe in black, brown, or the new wine shades, as 
“ : well as satin, would also be quite lovely. The dress 




















CANS features wide shoulders, a most attractive collar, 
7A 4 OTK E and clever seaming on the yoke portions to which 
oy aS the flared skirt portions are joined. The sleeve is 

Ries te: x a fitted model, lengthened by a fitted cuff. Designed 
Err Pees ds ee in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
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7341. The deep neck opening is outlined with revers 
collar, and the sleeves may be made wrist length or 
short. Serviceable pockets trim the front above plaited 
: inserts that lend added fullness to the skirt portions. 
Designed in nine sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, and-54 inches bust measure. 
Size 46 requires 474 yards of 35-inch material if made with long sleeves. 


Percale, with pique for collar, cuffs, and belt, was selected for this simple 
and stylish frock for the school girl, No. 7359. The new mesh woolens or 
wool crepe are also suggested. The plaited sections are joined to yoke por- 
tions, shaped in front to-suggest a vestee. The sleeves may be made in wrist 
length or short. Designed in four sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 8 requires 
2% yards of 35-inch material if made with long sleeves. 





Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
armer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Price 15 
tents each. For other patterns, send for our new Winter Book of Fash- 





ions containing designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15 cents. 
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RADIO 





NOW tne razn exote 


THAT NEEDS NO BATTERY 
CHARGING ..... 


ROM farm to farm the great news 
spreads: 

Again Atwater Kent— always first in 
the rural field—always the manufacturer 
who never forgets the millions of un- 
electrified homes—has developed a new, 
up-to-the-minute battery set—and one 
that needs no battery charging. 

It uses the new 2-volt tubes, the new 
Atwater Kent permanent-magnet elec- 
tro-dynamic speaker that takes no power 
from the batteries, and the new air-cell 
battery. With average use, you get power 
for a whole year with no attention except 
a few drops of water about once a month. 
The most economical radio in the world! 


All-electrie or battery 


Every 1932 model—on sale now—is a 
magnificent, extra-powerful super-heter- 
odyne. Every one challenges the world 





COMPACT MODEL 82-Q, for battery operation, 
complete with tubes and batteries. Same model 
for all-electric operation, complete with tubes. 


ATWATER KENT MFG. CO. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 


4700 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOLDEN 
VALUES 


WITH THE 
GOLDEN VOICE 


for tone quality, distance, ability to shut 
off overlapping stations, and good day- 
light reception. 


Look at these features! 


Every one has tone control and static re- 
ducer. Every battery model, as well as 
many of the all-electric models, has auto- 
matic volume control to counteract “fad- 
ing.” Also: Adjuster for any length of 
antenna — velvet-action Quick -Vision 
Dial—other modern features, including 
well-built cabinets of sound design that 
will always be in style. 


Atwater Kent workmanship 
Low prices—yes. But something a thou- 
sand times more important, and that is 
VALUE. Buy wisely. Buy for satisfac- 
tion. Think of the years ahead. GET 
VALUE. Liberal terms from your near- 
est Atwater Kent dealer. 





CONSOLE MODEL 85-Q, for battery operation. 
Complete with tubes and batteries. Samemodel 
for all-electric operation, complete with tubes, 
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Send No Money 


Nowhere can you 
equal this coat bar- 
gain. Only ourtre- 
mendous purchas- 


new style fea- 

tures. om- 

pare it with many high 

priced coats and you’ll & 
agree with us that it is 

thegreatest bargain you 

ever saw.Madeof splen- 

did wool-mixed Velour, 

winter weight. ba 

has wide band of real 


om agg side panels with 
Rayonstitching andfan- 
Cat contrasting buttons. 

—s latest style 
a. Agreat apni 


ta eae 
es: Misses’ rotated 
yrs.Ladies’32 to 46 bust 


Send no Money 


igs erate is 


withdrawn 
ORDER 
HOWARD-LUX CO., Dept. 16, 


to introd bargains and 
atany s,s Don’t delay. % bai 
NOW BY No. c4a7 


CLEVELAND, O. 











MYSTERY . * . 
LAMP =a5il 
LIGHTS THE WHOLE HOUSE 


NEW. kind of PoP now combines best features of gas, 
electric and oil lighting. Burns cheapest fuel-air 
mixture. The amazing discovery of a famous Akron, 
Ohio inventor. Lights every room in the house, at less 
than one-tenth the cost of cheapest old-style lamps. 
No piping, wiring or installation whatever. Nothing 
under the sun equals it. 300 candle power of brilliant, 
po adel light a a a dpemene eye 
strain. Simple, safe, easy to operate. 
.Ideal for farms, small-town or sub- AG EN TS! 
burban homes. Charmingly beauti- | Something really 
ful _as well as ri pl useful. mew! New Brot 
iin i 


TEST IT 30 DAYS FREE. money 
address for liberal 


am + 


TT PAN 

















post YOURSELF! It pays! id 
J. D. Martin, Virginia, $200 fora 
single ag r cent. Mr. Manning, 
ra Se 2,500 for one silver dollar. 
. F, Adams $740 for a few 
old ¢ a I want all kinds of old coins, 
medals, bills and stamps. I pay big cash 
premiums. 

WILL PAY $100 FOR DIME 
1894 S. Mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty Head 
Nickel (not buffalo) and hundreds of 
other amazing prices for coins. Get in 
touch with me. Send 4c for Large 
Illustrated Coin Folder and further 
particulars. It may mean much profit to 
you. Write today to 


NumIsMaTIC COMPANY OF TEXAS 
RE, ° _ FORT 4: ieee 





Baby Comfort Is Assured if 
You Use 


CUTICURA 
PREPARATIONS 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 2B, Mal Malden, Mass. 


FEATHER BEDS frizz’ 


ans Pocstehines of Cee ad, fone) free oni 4s mins Our a 


tow Pr oot a toda, yt: toe frag Bi ae Noa, i Replaads feathers. 


P= EDWARDS 


METAL SHINGLES 
AND ROOFING 
LOOK BETTER 
LAST LONGER 
COST LESS 
Fire, wind and 
lightning proof. 
Rust - resisting cop- 
r bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
nd roof measurements. Get our prices 
and samples. We pay the freight. Write 
for Catalog No. 174. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1124-1174 Butier St., Cincinnati, O. 
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AS there ever a little or middle- 

sized girl who didn’t above all things 
love a doll house? Whether it be built 
of wooden crates and boxes, or just a 
group of cardboard rooms, this complete 
set of miniature furniture is just the 
thing to make it doll-home-like. 

Six full rooms of furnishings, almost 
fifty articles, comprise the set. There is 
a dining room suite of drop leaf table, 
buffet, tea cart, half a dozen chairs, in- 
cluding one armed host chair and a high 
chair for baby. The library has a grand- 
father’s clock, desk type table, bookcases, 
a charming fireplace, three easy chairs, a 
stool, day bed, and end table. Living or 
music room, kitchen, bedroom, and nurs- 
ery are equally well furnished, and every 
sitghe piece from Piano to coal _ bucket 


247 Caliatin Six-room Set of Paper Doll Furniture 
648 16-color Set of Wax Crayons....... 


Address order to : 
713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


Order by number. 
Farmer-Southern Ruralist, 




















in 


Co 


makes up just as cunning as can be. 


This set comes printed on 20 sheets of 
tough, heavy weight paper which scores 
and creases well, stands firmly, and glues 
into mighty sturdy little furniture. Each 
sheet is about 7 by 9 inches. All pieces 
finish in proportion, the table is about 
1% inches high, the bed 334 inches long, 
etc. 


A4 | 


Hand tinting with paint or crayons 
adds considerably to the beauty of this 
set which is printed in black only. Gen- 
eral directions for cutting, scoring, folding 
and gluing in shape are included in each 
order. The entire set will be sent as 
number 247 at 40 cents. A 16-color wax 
crayon set for this or other projects is 
number 648 at 15 cents. 


40 cents 
ma Oe, AE, | os es 1 Oh ae aR Le 15 cents 


Home Department, The Progressive 


Hot Dish Table Mats 


By? MARY BROOKS PICKEN 


ITH the return of the tablecloth 
for the more formal table, comes the 

need for protection 

from the hot dish, 

and there is no rea- 

son why this pro- 

tector cannot be 

decorative as well 

as useful. The bone 

rings and heavy 

crochet cotton used 

for the mat shown, 

give ample protec- 

tion to the table 

and at the same 

time the attractive 

design adds a 

“homey” note to the 

setting. 


Materials requir- 
ed for 1 large mat 
and two small ones : 
2 balls crochet No. 
20; “steel crochet 
hook No. 7,and 34 
bone rings (which 
can be bought at a 
ten cent store). 


lst row: 49 sc 
over ring, ch 


(consider this ch 5 as 1 tr). 2d row: 

1 tr on each of next 3 s c, ch 3, 
* 1 tr on each of 
next 4s ¢, ch 3, re- 
peat from * all 
around; join and 
turn. 3d row: 6 
dc under ch 3, 
* * 1 s c in center 
of 4 tr, 6 dc under 
next ch 3, repeat 
trom: Fall 
around; join and 
break thread. Join 
motifs as shown in 
illustration, with 
slip stitch. 

The mat pictur- 
ed is one of the 
small ones. The 
large one has four 
rings across the 
center, then three 
on each side, then 
two, and then one, 
or 14 in all. And 
of course it would 
be easy to make 
mats of different 
shapes if one 
wished. 





DONT 
SEND 


IPENNY 


WOMEN’S STORM BOOTS and OXFORDS at 
an amazing saving! Storm boots are rubberized 
tweed jersey, with rubber sole and heel; 
11 inches. Tan, or man 
ber-cushioned Cuban 

r ici kid, 


Just send us your name and 
address, and bpd. as the pair of storm 
When postman delivers them 


y all e. Money back if 
ot satiohed’ 8. We pa No. ise 


WALTER FIELD co... Dept. D 1039 CHICAGO, ILL. 
Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter, 
Costs Nothing to Try 


Mrs. C. H. Wagner, Milwaukee, Wis, 
has a real idea for chicken raisers who 


are not getting plenty of eggs. She says: 

“On Nov. Ist, our 150 pullets were not lay- 
ing. I gave them Don Sung and got 364 eggs 
in the next 3 weeks; sold $75 worth in Decem- 
ber, and $100 worth in January. The birds 
were strong and healthy all winter, and cackled 
like it was spring.’ 

Don Sung, the Chinese brand of tablets which 
Mrs. Wagner used, are opening the eyes of 
chicken raisers all over America. These tab- 
lets can be obtained from Burrell-Dugger Co,, 
216 Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind, 
Poultry raisers whose hens are not laying well 
should send 50 cents for a trial package (or 
$1 for the extra large size, holding 3 times as 
much). Don Sung is positively guaranteed to 
do the work or money refunded, so it costs 
nothing to try. Now is the time to start giv- 
‘ng Don Sung to your hens, so you will have 
a good supply of fresh eggs all winter. (Adv.) 


CHILDREN’S COUG 


For quicker relief, oe child inchs ale Vapo- 
Cresolene vapor while he sleeps. Every 
breath carries soothing, antiseptic vapor 
direct to irritated membranes of breath- 
ing organs. No waiting for slower relief of 
remedies taken internally or rubbed on the 
body. No upset stomachs. 

No greasy stains. Drugless, 
simple, easy touse. Lamp-type 
or new electric vaporize r.Com- 
plete directions with every bot- 
tle. In_ successful use for 52 
years. At all drug stores. 

















Lamp-T: 
Vaporizer 





Send for booklet No. 7811, 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 62 Gorge 


landt St., New York, 


All This for Only 15 Cents 


Send only 15c RIGHT NOW and receive The Pathfinder 
every week by mail for the next 13 consecutive weeks. In 
these 13 issues you will get 426 pages, Wil 300 pictures, 
900 unusually interesting articles on people and ings 
you want to know about, 1800 picked news items from ev- 
erywhere, 2500 jokes. sauibs and cracks, stories, ete. 
Newsiest, snappiest, most entertaining paper in the 
whole world. The biggest 15c worth YOU ever saw. 

now. Address Pathfinder, Dent. 78. Washinaton. D. C. 


Electric 
Vaporizer 























Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


JE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer-Rur- 
alist advertisements RELIABLE. If in 
writing advertisers and ordering goods the sub- 
scriber says, ‘“‘I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist.’’ and will report 
any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thir- 
ty days from date of order. we will refund cost 
orice of article purchased (not to exceed an ag- 
gregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such 
Mg results from any fraudulent misrepresenta- 
ion in our advertising columns. We cannot try 
a adjust trifling disputes between reliable bust- 
ness houses and their patrons. however; nor does 
this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, 
because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks, 
bonds, and securities. because while we admit 
only those we believe reliable. we cannot guar- 
antee either the value of or the returns from 
securities; neither does this guarantee cover 
advertisers who have become bankrupt. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RUR- 
ALIST COMPANY 
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: to do when a small boy is killed be- 





Keeping Well 


By M. F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 














Troublesome Colds 


OST civilized communities institute 
quarantine measures against diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, smallpox, and sev- 
eral other infectious diseases, in order to 
prevent their spread. 
This procedure has 
undoubtedly pre- 
vented the develop- 
ment of many cases 
of illness and not a 
few deaths. 
The common cold, 
however, causes 
many more days of 
illness and is at least, 
the contributory 
cause of a far great- 
er number of deaths 
than the combined forces of the three in- 
fections mentioned above; yet no particu- 
lar effort is made to isolate those suffer- 
ing from acute colds. Probably it would 
be unwise to enact quarantine laws 
against the sufferers from common colds, 
put people should have a more thorough 
understanding of the best measures of 
prevention and cure of this malady and 
should realize that its effects are often 
very serious. 


__ 


DR. M. F. HAYGOOD 





Prevention 


O ONE can write an infallible recipe 

for the prevention of colds. There 
are many facts yet to be learned before 
we are able to deal as successfully with 
this problem as we desire. However, we 
can offer some suggestions which if fol- 
lowed will be of considerable value :— 


1. Our general health should be kept as 
nearly normal as possible. 

2. Our diet should be rather simple, 
but balanced. A liberal quantity of green 
leafy vegetables and butter and other 
animal fats should be included, particu- 
larly during winter. Occasionally, it is 
desirable to administer cod liver oil, es- 
pecially to children. 

3. An especial effort should be made, 
particularly in winter, to live in the sun- 
shine at least for a short while each day, 
so far as possible. . 

4, Focal infection of teeth, gums, ton- 
sils, sinuses, appendices, or other parts of 
the body tends to increase one’s suscep- 
tibility to colds. A good dentist or a 
capable surgeon, can in this connection, 
render very effective aid in preventing 
colds by eliminating pus foci. 

5. Constipation also tends to lessen 
one’s resistance to colds. This condition 
should be treated by diet and exercise in- 
stead of drugs. 

6. Chilling and overheating any part of 
the body seemingly favor the development 
of acute colds. 

7. One should stay away from the 
promiscuous cougher and sneezer. His 
respiratory apparatus may be _ loaded 
with pathogenic bacteria. 


Treatment 


nd in bed is the first and probably 
4 the most important measure to be 
instituted. 

2. The diet should be simple but fairly 
liberal at least during the feverish period. 

3. A saline purgative is often advanta- 
geous. . 

4. Cough syrups or other effective 
Tfemedies are often indicated in the relief 
of distressing coughs. 

5. One should always remember that 
even though the symptoms may not be 
severe there is the danger of complica- 
tions such as bronchitis and pneumonia, 
and therefore that the doctor’s advice is 
Probably worth even more than it costs. 


6. Influenza and tuberculosis often 
have their beginning in what seems an 
Ordinary cold. Colds are dangerous; 
therefore every effort should be made to 
prevent them. 





]F YOU have a gun or pistol in the 
house never, never leave it loaded. 
Te is always time to slip a cartridge in 

nen it is needed and there is never any- 
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Your SAME Vicks...NOW 
in Warte 


.«eOnly the Color 


zs Removed 


In the familiar amber or 
the new white, stain-free 
form .. . it’s the same 
dependable Vicks. Same 
formula... same de- 
pendable double action 
that has made it the pre- 
ferred treatment for colds 
in three out of four 
American homes. 





Lint dean’ all except on your Doctors 7fdvice 

















For Children’s "Sniffies” 


‘When the kiddies come in 
sniffling and sneezing... 
don’t wait: a few drops of 
this remarkable new Vick 
formula up the nostrils. 
Designed especially for the 
nose and throat — where 
most colds start. Used in 
time, many colds can be 
avoided altogether. 


FORM 




















Home Circle ...... 1 
Good Stories ....... 2 Yr. 
a ronan Maga- 


Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist 1 


Magazine Prices Smashed! 


By special arrangement with other publishers we are able to offer you the magazine clubs below at 


astonishingly low prices. 
are low! 


Don’t wait to renew or extend your subscription—order now while prices 


ORDER NOW—SAVE MONEY 
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he didn’t know the gun was loaded. 





Select Your Own Clu 


ist and any other five magazines you se- 
lect. Just mark a cross opposite the other 
five magazines you want and they will be 
sent you with Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
for one year—all six magazines for only 
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Woman’s World ............0e0% iY; 
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nd 5 Hidden Spies 


—and Qualify for the 
Opportunity to Win 


“No sah, no_ spies 
00 heah, sah. All ouah 
boys haive retreated, 
~~ sah,” but these cav- 


ss alry officers must 

stop and look for concealed spies in spite of the 
touching effort of the southern girl to protect 
the Confederates who were left behind by the 
Confederate army to spy out the positions of 
the advancing northern troops. Incidents of 
this kind were not uncommon in the bitter 
struggles of the Civil War when two great 
armies made up of the finest men in America 
fought the war of conflicting principles and 
ideals. 

In both the Confederate and Northern armies, 
the finest manhood volunteered for this haz- 
ardous service and were of great value to their 
generals. 

Spies could cause the annihilation of a whole 
regiment by learning of their plans and report- 
ing them to their own field generals. Conse- 
quently, it was immensely important to appre- 
hend all: spies before any information could be 
obtained by them and carried back to their 
own forces. It took clear thinking and thor- 
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Famous Episodes 
in History--No. 1 









ough searching to ferret out these spies and 
many lives depended on its being done thor- 
oughly. 

In the picture above, the faces of 6 spies are 
concealed. It will take close observation to 
find them. Nothing so valuable as human life 
is at stake now. The Civil War with all its 
strife and heartache is fortunately almost for- 
gotten, 

In producing this historical observation test, 
we hark back only to the valiance displayed 
by the men and women of both the North and 
South and not to the long dead hatreds. 

You may search out the faces of the hidden 
spies in quest of a $2600.00 prize. A reward of 
$2600.00 to you if you find the faces of 5 of 
the hidden spies and are prompt and win first 
prize; or if you prefer a latest model Chrysler 
De Luxe Sedan and $1000.00 cash. 

In our great advertising plan of giving large 
prizes which is introduced to you through this 
“famous episodes in history’? puzzle, number 
one, we will give 60 prizes, including 5 latest 
model sedans or their value in cash. 

Only persons living in the U. S. A. outside 
of the city of Chicago are eligible to submit 
answers... No expense. .Neatness and original- 
ity do not count, only correctness. Answer 
today. Dozens of prizes. No obligation to 
compete. Duplicate prizes awarded in case of 
ties. If you can find the faces of five of the 
hidden spies mark them with a cross and send 
your answer at once. We will then tell you 
how you may win a cash prize. 





Increase Your Income Several Hundred Dollars 


There are many ways to increase your income. 
_We suggest “Classified Ads’ ‘in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER- 
RURALIST. Now is the time to advertise your Seeds, Livestock, Baby Chicks, Pullets 
and Cockerels, Plants, Farm Lands, Machinery and other equipment not in use. 

Look around the farm and home for things not needed. 


the least expense. 


with Classified Ads. 
Southern farm paper. 


Mail your advertisement to start with the next issue. 


Our rate is low and our circulation exceeds that of any other 
Refer to the Classified Ad pages in this issue. 


One way is to sell your products with 


Turn them into real money 













Rose $peaals! 


12 Finest Everbloomers, $5.75 
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O YOU know a set of “identical 
twins,” “alike as two peas in a pod’? 
| Dressed alike, they can’t be told apart 
| except by those who know them best. 
But friends and loved ones may say, “Oh, 
but Mary’s ever so much prettier than 
Martha!” If they do have exactly the 
same features and coloring, what is it 
that makes one more beautiful than the 
other ? 

I believe it is personality. Just what 
personality is, no one knows. It seems 
a spark of divine fire that makes each 
one of us different from all the world, a 
sort of shining light that is our own 
light and belongs to no one else. 

The more we see of beautiful women, 
the more we know, even though we are 
beauty experts believing thoroughly in 
the power of complexion care, that the 
truest beauty a woman may. possess is 
beauty of personality. 

Even artists who are supposed to wor- 
ship beauty or form 
and features will tell 
you that in seeking a 
model, personality is the 
first consideration un- 
less they are sculptors 
making a cold marble 
image. A _ sparkling 
glowing personality will 
create even in paint, an 
impression of beauty 
that surpasses beauty 
of form and features ! 

You will know exactly what I mean 
when you think of a woman who might 
be “positively homely” were it not for 
the sparkle and glow of an attractive 
personality. Haven’t you seen such a 
woman attract every person in the room, 
even when far more beautiful women were 
there? 


vs ELL,” you say, “granted that per- 
sonality is a powerful factor in 
beauty—what can I do about it? Sup- 
pose I haven’t an attractive personality? 
Can personality be cultivated? Can I 
make this ‘Me-ness of Me’ something 
that it is not?” 

You most surely can cultivate your per- 
sonality! Not by making the~‘You-ness 
of You” something that it is not, but by 
accenting all the lovely things that it is, 
and toning down all the unlovely ones 
you don’t want it to be! 

“How?” you ask, Because you are you 
I cannot tell you, but perhaps a few gen- 
eral suggestions will help. 

You can cultivate your mind to its full- 











Personality’s the key 
To beauty most true 
The Me-ness of Me 




































ATLANTA 





Exceptional varieties, including three new sen- 
sations. isman, red, gold, apricot; Pres. 
Hoover, pink, flame, yellow; Rev. F. Page Rob- 
erts, golden yellow; Double White Killarney; 
Lady Hillingdon, saffron yellow; Pink Radi- 
ance; K. Auguste Viktoria, white; Chas. K. 
Douglas, scarlet; Lu b g, yellow-orange; 
Red Radiance; Mme. Butterfly, pink; and 
Etoile de France, crimson. Two-year-old, 
large, well branched, outdoor nursery-grown, 
budded Rose bushes—ready to bloom next 
rine. $10 worth of the finest everbloomers 
or $5.75. 


The 3 Radiance Roses, $1.65 
Radiance, pink; Red Radiance and Mrs. Chas. 
Bell, shell pink. All three, two-year-old budded 
plants for blooms next spring, only $1.65. 


Best 4 Climbers, $1.85 


American Beauty, Paul’s Scarlet, Silver Moon 
and Dr. Van Fleet. Rose, scarlet-red, white and 
pink. The four for $1.85. 





H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


Seedsmen—Nurserymen 


GEORGIA 





est capacity. That doesn’t mean you must 
go to college. Some of the best educated 
people in the world never went to school. 
Their education would have been easier 
if they had; but education is possible for 
every modern! So I say that every single 
thing that you learn through books or 
radio or phonographs—every single thing 
of fineness and truth and beauty—adds 
something to the attractiveness of your 
personality, gives you something new to 
give out. 

Then there are things you can do about 
your psychology that may help to remove 
barriers between you and the world you 
want attracted by your personality; so 
that you may give out your light rather 
than hide it under a bushel. Perhaps you- 
are timid, or self-conscious. Find out if 
you can why you are that way, and 
remedy the cause. It may be nothing 
more than clothes that are all wrong be- 
cause you haven’t given time and thought 





to them, or -hair that can be: improved 
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The You-ness of You! 











The Beauty of Personality 


upon. I knew a girl once who overheard 
a boy say that she looked like a “peeled 
onion.” Instead of combing her hair a 
new way, she became a timid shrinking 
soul that thought all boys talked about 
her. If there is no cause for your fears, 
use your will power to overcome your 
timidity or the simple thought that every- 
body else is a little timid too, and perhaps 
by taking the first step, you may help the 
other person, too. 


ERHAPS you're just the opposite 

type and like to be the center of 
everything, and talk all the time about 
the great “I Am.” That’s easy to over- 
come! Get interested in someone or 
something else. 

In that word “interested,” it seems to 
me lies the whole secret of this matter, 
It’s almost as simple as this: the inter- 
ested person has an attractive person- 
ality; the uninterested person seldom has, 

“Interested in what?” 
you ask. Interested in 
everything worth while 
—literally that! Inter- 
ested in the glorious 
things that have been 
created or have taken 
place or been set in 
motion in the past, in- 
terested in the mar- 
velous things this 1931 
world is looking upon; 
interested in the unlimit- 
ed possibilities of the future; interested 
in the beauties of Nature, which are 
God’s gifts to farm people more than to 
any other people on the earth; interested 
in things that keep your mind and heart 
and soul and body active, alert, and thrill- 
ing to rhythm of the world! 

But most of all you must be interested 
in other people. That, I think, is the 
heart of hearts in the secret of an at- 
tractive personality. Of course, I don't 
mean interested in other people’s affairs 
that don’t concern you. But interested 
in the people themselves, in liking them 
enough to give to them of yourself. 

Run over the list of people you con- 
sider fascinating personalities. Who comes 
first with such people—themselves of 
others? Are they always giving or al- 
ways taking? Are they most interested 
in the fact that Mrs. J. has been wear- 
ing the same hat for ten years, or that 
in those ten years she has educated her 
children by her own efforts? 


TUDY these interesting personalities. 

, Don’t try to ape them, for then you'll 
lose the You-ness of You. But realize 
from this study that there are ways and 
ways of cultivating personality and that 
often the simplest ways are best. 
don’t develop little peculiarities that set 
you apart. Instead, try to suppress them. 

You are not to think from all that has 
been said here that if you have a wonder- 
ful personality you can get by on_that 
alone, even if you “look like sin.” There 
may be a few people who can—people 
whose personalities are so outstanding 
that they may have dirty faces, weat 
clothes of the vintage of 1840, and have 
no manners. But these people have dy- 
namic personalities rather than attrac- 
tive ones. And most of us plain, every- 
day folks cannot afford to neglect ex; 
quisite care of the skin and hair a 
body, meticulous attention to clothes, oF 
any other single factor that will help us 
toward cultivating the charm of a beat. 
tiful. personality. 420 ay!’ yall 
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lightly. “Just ‘try’ is white talk.” 





“This is straight talk, 
“Whe 


The Raven Flies West 


(Continued from page 8) 


than he himself had thought to find there 
—deeper far than she expected. The two 
stared at each other for a second, wide- 
eyed, like strangers who had stumbled to- 
gether upon a deep well of sweet water 
in the desert. 

“T must find Donelson,” he said shortly 
and turned away. Something seemed to 
wrench inside him as he left her. 

After all this was just a dark-eyed girl 
from Virginia. He had known her for 


reflected, she would be crying this minute, 
“If anybody said you wasn’t pretty,” 
he said, and his evident astonishment 
made the remark a statement of fact in- 
stead of a complimentary speech, “they 
must a been near-sighted or something. 
And you aren’t poor. One hundred pounds 
is a lot of money in this country. But for 
a girl to go ranging around like this—it 
takes more than money to farm. It takes 
a sight of hard work. And you can’t 


hire anybody, because everybody’s out rewag Of : 

: ys. course, he sympathized 
pene lane - er oe ree peg with her. Poor child, what an uncle, 
es deal 2 | may deat ds very well what a plan! What blindness and what 
good deal a y courage ! 


out here on the frontier.” 

The girl’s face was worried and drawn. 
O’Neil had the same remorseful feeling 
as if he had slapped an eager child. 


“T don’t care,” she said finally. “I’m 
going to do it. You talk just like Uncle.” 

O’Neil felt an irresistible desire to 
cheer her up. 

“You can take this comfort,” he said 
lightly. “If you’re a fool to go, I’m a 
worse one. I haven’t any hundred pounds ; 
I’ve about ten shillings and what I stand 
in. But I think I'll risk it anyway.” 

She smiled a little at that. 

“Maybe I’m leaving a little like you 
did,” he went on. “You see when I came 
back from the Cherokees—they captured 


“She'll get along all right,” he told 
himself vigorously. “She can’t farm by 
herself, and her uncle will get himself 
shot or hanged one of these days. But 
there’ll be plenty of widowers who'll need 
a woman to look after their brats; and 
plenty of young fellows anxious to give 
her brats of her own to look after.” 


E PERCEIVED that there was a 
sensation of mingled heat and ice 
along his backbone. His hands clenched. 
For a moment he thought he had the 
throat of a wife-seeking widower, an as- 
piring young buck under his hands. His 
teeth ground together; his hands twisted. 
“Well, O’Neil?” said a voice. 
Hugh stared blankly for a moment. 








me when I was twelve and I grew up 
in their country—the folks in my old 
neighborhood in Virginia . weren't so 
pleased with me. It took ’em two years 
to get me to wear pants. We Cherokees 
don’t like ’em and we’ve got a mean In- 
dian name for anybody that does wear 
‘em. Maw finally got me to change over ; 
she taught me to read and write, too.” 


Then his eyes cleared. He saw a tight 
leather shirt, a ruddy face, and a raised | 
eyebrow. | 

“Colonel Donelson,” he cried, startled. 
“T was looking for you. I'll go along, if 
you still want me.” 

“The worst way,” the head of the expe- | 
dition admitted. ‘“We’ve too many wom- 
en and children, too much plunder and 
not near enough men. We’re late— 
Blast me, who ever heard of such a 
winter in this country! And every week 
I swear I hear more stories about the 
Chickamaugas.” 

He gave O’Neil a straight look. 

“What do you know about ’em?” 

“Mac Arthur has been seen in the ter- 
ritory. .The story is that he has given 
presents to the Chickamaugas and that 
they have smoked the pipe with him. It | 
goes, too, that he has promised a gun for 
every white scalp, and that he swears 
your boats are going, not to the Cumber- 
land, but to settle in the Chickamauga 
country and drive out the tribe.” 

Donelson grunted. 

“That’s good hearing. What about this 
fellow Brassfield?” 

“I think he’s worth watching, but I 
doubt if he’s strong enough to make 
trouble.” 


ONELSON shook his head. 

“There’s been trouble since this thing 
started. Some of them folks are backing 
out. For nearly two months we’ve been 
getting loaded, and then unloading, light- 
ing fires, drying things out, stocking up 
again on provisions, trying to start, and 
going round and round like that. Now, 
thank Heaven, it looks as if the river 
was clear enough of ice and these rains 
have raised the river enough so we ought 
to be able to get over the shoals.” 

He paused. “By the way, we've had a 
stroke of luck. Picked up two more 
riflemen this morning. Hunters from the 
Clinch River country—Steiner and Grey. 
There they are now.” 

O’Neil looked. Two men were climb- 
ing on board the Natchez, the flatboat 
that stood second in line, next to Donel- 
son’s Adventure. The shorter man had 
a familiar air. He turned his head and 
greeted Donelson. Yes, there were the 
slightly protruding blue eyes, the shape- 
less ears. The edge of a bandage showed 
under his cap. It was the man who had 
trailed O’Neil the day before. 

It seemed very probable that the two 
Tl@w recruits were the men that Mac 
Arthur had hired to kill Quorinnah be- 
fore the fourth day out. 

“I'd like to put my plunder on the 
Natchez, Colonel,” O’Neil asked abruptly. 

“Go ahead,” Donelson told him. “And 
keep an eye on Brassfield. He and my 
new men are to be on that boat, too.” - 


(Continued in next issue) 





E LAUGHED. “The only thing I 

really got from the whites that was 
worth anything was a rifle and how to 
shoot it. Everything else the Cherokees 
do better.” 

O’Neil stopped suddenly and looked a 
bit shamefaced. 

“I’ve talked too much,” he said. “But 
most of these folks think an Indian is 
just another kind of wolf, something sav- 
age to be hunted and killed.” 

She held out her hand and gave him 
the first friendly smile he had received. 

“We're both outlaws,” she said. “I’m 
a runaway servant girl on a crazy errand, 
and you’re a Cherokee that ought to be 
scalped. Well, good luck to both of us.” 

O’Neil smiled and said something rap- 
idly in Cherokee. 

“What's that?” 

“Just a Cherokee brag. We aren’t like 
whites. We're supposed to speak as 
highly of ourselves as we want other 
people to think of us. That meant: It 
takes a clever hunter to catch the Raven.” 

“The Raven? What’s that in Chero- 
kee?” 

O’Neil answered without thinking. 

“Quorinnah.” 

She gave a gasp and stared at him. 

“But that’s the name of the man Mac 
Arthur was going to have killed!” 

O’Neil smiled a little, not displeased 
at her concern. 

“His orders were to kill me by the 
fourth day out, I think. We haven't 
Started yet. He’s still got time.” 





HE put her hand on his arm. 

“Can’t you stop them? Oh, you’d 
better stay here.” 

“Til talk like a Cherokee now,” said 
O’Neil quietly. “I shall stop them. I 
shall go. Their scalps shall hang at my 
belt before the next moon.” 

She shrank back a little. 
no doubt, thought O’Neil grimly. 
after a pause, she asked :— 

“You’re going—anyway ?” 

“Where you are able to go,” he said, 
laughing, “I shall try to follow.” 

“That’s not Cherokee,” she countered 


Horrified 
Yet 


His face sobered. 

then,” he said. 
re you go, I follow.” 
e were deeper tones in his voice 
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THe Ramnpow’s END 


Feeding Costs are at rock bottom . . . 
How ean you afford not to feed Pratts? 


For poultrymen can now bu y at ridiculously low prices 
the one laying mash that makes more eggs per pound of 
feed than any other. Pratts is selling at the lowest price 
in history. 1931 prices are 30% lower than a year ago. 
Yet the quality was never better. 

We guarantee the sterling quality of ingredients. We 
guarantee the proportions to be uniform from bag to bag. 

We guarantee Pratts to be complete in vitamins, 
probably the most important promise of all. Of course, 





ne Fae Air you can count the extra eggs you get with Pratts, but 
wit elps to the invisible values are even more priceless. Plenty of 
Feeders Vitamins A and B keep your flocks healthy and rugged 


F ana in every_Thurs- 


une 100 Sony burs. abundant Vitamin D takes the place of sunshine in 


the coming dark days of winter. And Vitamin E insures 
eggs of high hatchability. Every bag of Pratts contains 
a generous supply of all four. 

Get in touch with your Pratt dealer. If you don’t feed 
Pratts now, switch over quick. Get the extra eggs. Pratt 
Food Co., 124 Waluaut St., Dept. 219, Philadelphia, Pa. 


lum bia network station. 
Hear 15 minutes of 
meaty discussion of 
feeders’ problems, 
broadcast direct from 
the Experiment Farm 
of the Pratt Food Co. 













































































BUTTERMILK LAYING MASH 
Complete in Vitamins + At the Lowest Price in Its Mistory 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY « 124 Wawcr Smt ¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Figure Fence Cost by the Year 


FORTIFIED with COPPER 


















GALVANIZED 
STEEL WIRE 


against the 
forces that 
attack farm fence 


W HEN it comes to protecting 
crops, livestock and profits, 
Dixisteel Fence has been the far- 
mer’s best friend. Because it has 
given longer service at lower cost 
per year. Now a new and im- 
portant improvement adds years 
more to the service you can expect 
from Dixisteel Fence—the blend- 
ing of 20 to 30 points of° rust- 
resisting COPPER into the full- 
size, open-hearth steel wires. Cop- 
per in steel means EXTRA resis- 
tance to the forces that attack your 
fence. Be sure the fence you buy mail the coupon below for valuable 
carries the seal that identifies Gen- information about fencing. - 


MAIL for FREE BOOK on fencing 


Name 





uine Copper-bearing Dixisteel 
Fence. Be sure that it has Dixi- 
steel’s armor-plate of rust-proof, 
crack-proof, peel-proof zinc; the 
famous four-wrap hinge-joint con- 
struction; the wavy tension curves 
in the line wires, to absorb shocks 
and allow for expansion and con- 
traction from heat and cold. For- 
tunately, Genuine Dixisteel Copper- 
bearing Fence costs no more than 
any good fence. The Dixisteel deal- 
er’s store near you is Dixisteel Fence 
Headquarters. Go there whenever 
you need fence materials. But first, 
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“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 
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Co., Rt. 1, Cullman. Ala. oth peorenuras ace Sere Samples and prices on $9: Brahmas mg 13. ay is oe er , Wyandotte, Tolle 
equest. . K. David, M: vi ta ae il : ee reeds, h ; 
NOTICE: IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS improved, heavy fraiter Missionary Strawberry _plants. Hi 7 — = trots Ma assorted, $8. 100% live delivery. prepaid. Our hens" Film 
SEE las Gaver Ip capasied $0 vay tretepartetion $2 per 1, 000 in 10,000 lots: smaller lots, $2.50; pre- ardy Alfalfa seed, $5: Grimm Alfalfa. $8: White Tecords in Texas Egg Laying Contest establish the 200 “Tol 
SNiveaE, Uinleda’ the ‘advertisers. cuotes a. ‘prepaid paid. W. C. Garrett. ya TR Ala. ae =: all 60 pound bushel. Return seed if ris ly of our stock. Prompt shipment. Catalog 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- Quote new ground Strawberry plants: Maryland stock Bommnae Concordia, Katies a = SS Ee 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. Missionaries: 10,000, $2.25 per 1.000; larger lots: alas a , 
1,000. Tennessee Blakemores, 50c higber. W.M. Pat- terrae 85¢ <s Beardless Barley, 65c: Jersey White Giants Tg 
Bulbs ee Atmore, Ala. _ zeny, Pole. = estan, Oats. Tos), Seeppored espe Jersey White Giants, Marcy strain. Mrs. Marsh prem 
Sisaal aim ee eee | Ee leat, : d’s Forwarc ce: Austrian ay aw, Ky. : baa af 
Amarylis, Faster, and. Cally Tiles, 15g: Norlagn $2°35°"/00; Mollet” scion: SUSHONUD: onaneld, sate Teste’ thongs sradod, Writ Torre n cage * Sun 
anc adiolus, 2c; Dahlias, 8c. W. D. Scott. Lake- Guaranteed in every way. Pl: b st pls i t Le ed : age rite for prices on : 
wales, Fla, Gennnatees ip arte ey ant best plants, get best spedeza and other seeds, Stanly Hardware Com- Leghorns 
o M. sonia. Ark. pany, Albemarle, N. C. 
5c eam none 5 Production bred White Legl y 
Strawberry Plants That Grow.—Can fi arris’ ieee Ba Jersey cattle 
; Cabbage—Collard—Onion or small; 50 niestonaries, $2.50: pn ag yt md P 1 ae swine. Harris’ Pedigree Farm, Pelham. Ga, m,. 
Aiea. Collard plante:. 40c, 1,000. Rev, B Braa- kes, $2.50; Premiers, 3. Add 50c thousand for post- Z exchange for White Leghorn pullets, 3 — 
shaw, Walters, Va. . rad — " nl must accompany all orders. A. Horn, ou try and Eggs ag hg young working White King + Bed) Dird 3 Pa 
soddy, . 
rte teidie Cabbage aad. Collards cod. S00 n Baby Chicks or bird; no culls. A. E. Cambell, New Smyrna, Fla, Regi 
60c; 1.000, $1. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga i , Abanndies hos Wee” at thoes and, Mis- Reds, Rocks, Gi Wyandott “ 
"; ____ sionary: one thousand, $2.50; thous: eds, Socks, Giants. Frice s ag E ot 
Wakefield Cabbage plants. real. frostproof. 85e thou- ten thousand, $21. Aroma, Ken sate ee cad wait, order now. ive i me ile a a. all i Ps 
usand $2.75. Reduced amilton’s Electric Hatchery, Groy Silv é 
sand; 500, 55c. True Plant Co.. ¥ lor ala, Ala. Hootn on + eieidct Satisfaction guaranteed. J. S. Hill, Ala. é aor. Shirt Laced, Srandaties,__ Deke, fore. eee ae Mo 
inthe hheadink Cabbace and Collards ¢.o.d. 500, oofman, R.2, Judsonia, Ark. Chicks 9c each. A PT an a ae aga aaa = ee Purebred Silver Laced Wyandottes, $1.50 I Sia 
: 0.d, 500, 4 EAS pee ny breed. Add 50 ; ahve cacn Ole form 
Sos 2000. $1. Lewiston | ‘Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. qistrawberry a Piants.— Missionary, Klondyke, Aroma, yong Guaranteed stock. Woodlawn ye cy lia_Longmires, 1 Bells, Tenn. Clare 
‘.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. All va- . st new ground grown. ox- s Secu 
rieties ms “a rte : Ba press collect: $2.75 per thousand: 5,000 . $2.5 ' c T so 
oy Begg 900, 63c: 1,000. 98c. Farmers Plant thousand. Blakemore and Premier. Karly. $3.50 — ge 4 tea chicks, 74c. Guaranteed to live. Make urkeys rectl 
2 i sand, Mastodon Everbearing, $1.50 per hundred. W_L une c roilers. Shipped c.o.d. Evergreen Hatchery, Mammoth White Holland toms and hens, from prize 
aieme: 6s chou Ti —2 million frostproof Cabbage Scosains, Harrison, Tenn. bis ivergreen, Ala. winning flock; $10 trio. Minnie Epes. Epes, Ala. 
$s; 65c thousand: 10,000, $5. Farmers Supply ores: We sell nothing t the y 
Cc 7 Suppl; Strawberry Plants.—Improv ] thing but highest quality blood tested G 
ompany, Waycross, Ga Wrcelsioe, “Aromas 280. ne ed Klondyke, Pepi yt chicks at lowest prices possible. Write for list. Cl er e Port 
ee $1: 500, $1.50: 1,000, $2.50: fin Hate tock 
sents ist roast “and ‘Charleston Wakefield Cabbage £-0-b. aa B inne pening Great Mastodon, New Blake- in Hatchery, Tupelo, Miss. ves oc 
5 ” ee ‘ 5; postpaid, Allen-Grif- more, Grea oungberry. new and best dewberry. Fruit Mathis guaranteed certified chic a y 
fith Plant Co.. Calvary, Ga. trees, shrubs, and in fact all kinds nursery stock. Cata- layers. Quick broilers. a coe $5.50 x's. Duroc-Jerseys 
eT ae: eng a er One er ar log free. J. A. Bauer. Judsonia, Ark. Mathis Farms, Box 116. Parsons. Kansas. ata Registered Durocs.—50 fine pigs. reasonable. Shef. — 
on plants, All varieties. Mailed: 500, 63c; 1.000 <Ey field Bros.. Lewisville. A Wines °, , — 
95e. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga 7 ; Nursery Stock i RAMSEY 'S ATMORE HATCHERY 2 ee rs 
aye ll : . . bts Si ASS Chicks from yearling certified. accredi , 7’ Ryan’s dark y i th 
Send No Money.—C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and On- Thrifty budded Pecan trees, depression prices. J. T. Leg., 10c ea.; R. I. Reds, a ce te ak Photos, Ae angers yy hy B-" gg Be: patti 
ion plants, all varieties, mailed: 500, 63c; 1,000. 98c. Ponder, Whigham, Ga. Jan. 1st. High Red hen at Auburn this ‘year was a : —— ——— sel work 
Standard Plant Co.. Tifton, Ga. R: - stock chick from our incuty ato Red Duroc Jersey gilts from pedigreed ie age 23¢ ; 
a = ee adical price reduction on Pecan and Satsuma Orange RAMSEY’S, AT ORE. AT A. 10 months weigh 175 to 200: ready to breed; $20. An- ~ 
ostproof, Cabbage. Collard and Bermuda Onion trees. Write for catalog. Harlan Farms Nursery, — {—- ——_—_—___—- = ee other 3 months, weight 100 to 120, $12; f.o.b S with 
plants: 1.000, $1 5,000, $3.75, “Delivery guaranteed. Inc., Lockhart, Ala, Rocks.. Reds. Wyandottes. $9: Rares also heavy oun, Ala. C.' Oliver,’ Box 61. _ me aa Ilin 
a ‘arms, " a 7 mixed, ; , iva a * = L eacceetteleetaees — 
> . Onn Exrly bearing Papershell Pecans. Peaches. Apples, Can ship Sod lr ete Re pg shih i “= 
C. 0.d. Plants.—Cabbage and Collard, G0c per 1.000: Grapes, Figs, Strawberries. ete. Catalogue free. Bass Indiana, oy SOY apm.” Ranney. Guinea Hogs 
Broccoli. $1 per 1,000. Good plants guaranteed, _Re- Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss — a i 
liable Plant F. y } ee ns ee b G 
3 ant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. re Paar Soe AS AO AN RR SA PO ey — Triple | gorge rig ar ay egg rec- a a I tay tuinea Hog pigs, $10. R. D. Sandlin, govel 
‘abbage and Collard plants, postpaid: 500, 75c: 1,06 “ ses im “ a : als. arre stoc ai “Fi ahad pope, accredited: Se up: post- — ea HEAT T Tt Ozm 
ioe Exnieased. fo oe LODO. pau Bon nn ng ia. Rest varieties, Dent. 25. Co Salesmen wanted. Con- pales ae catalog. Calhoun’s Poultry Farms, Mont- Big bone Guinea Hogs for sale, four months old, 
tata Plant Co., Bucedale, Miss. Nurs . Dent. 25, Concord. Ga. ari = ten oes ee: as a pair, Extra fine stock. 
Leading varieties of Cabbage; Prizetaker : Ser- We Sell on the Credit Plan.—Best varieties. Apple, Chicks, immediate shipments, collect. Leghorns. An- = a 2. 
SeeDuion plants: 500; obo. i aoa. — Peach trees low as.fe. Grapevines, Se. Sirubs, 100. cones, Doe Meee. Orpingtons, Wyandottes. Minorcas, a 
Meitiettien Plant Co. Fitts. Ga, : : Eversreens. 25e. : eate. finite. ate. Eakin Connie . Mid-West Hatchery. Box 180, Clinton. Mo. oO. I. C. — 
ee Nursery. Box 509. Rogers. Ark. : Superior Blood T Cc ~—i : 5 5 
Frostproof Cabbage plants, postpaid: 250, 40c: 500 106 ested Chicks,—“Reds, Rocks: 50, $5: Registered 0. I. C. pigs. B. L. F F a 
By abbage plants, postpaid: 250, 40c: 500, - », $9.50. Assorted: 100, $8.50: ver tA me & h. Pee, Se 
| A Fg Se ole aan 2,000, $1.50; large lots Peach and Apple Trees, 5c and up. Yellow and blood live, guaranteed. Special a... pl ie ong Be a Heed. Senn. 
x alter Parks, Darien, Ga. red Delicious. Grapevines 3c. Plums, Pears. Cherries, Shoals Hatchery, Florence, Ala. pS aero * $1.5 
©.0.d, Cabbage and Collard Plants.—Leading varie Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Ornamentals. Free catalog. ° : Poland-Chinas G 
tics, 500, jB0e: 1,000, 95¢: 5,000, $3.75. Prompt ship- Tennessee Nursery Company. Box 108. Cleveland. Tenn. QUALITY BABY -CHICKS _ Bred gilts, pigs. McMahan Bros., Sevierville. T $1 3 
meni i oii. a” ~—=—*:s ees gekiek eee ele Geeeetene che fon . .... . ACCREDRTED  — ie eae wey -_ = > 
————— .— i. Buy certified, new ground Strawberry plants from ACCREDITED "Extra good lo Pol: 7 are te 
mee eemeeneet Cabbage Plants.—Charleston Wakefield, Tennessee’s original plant growers. Special quotations R. I. Reds, Bar- 25 50 100 300 months old. Jan. ¢ Saeee See f 4 om tea we | 
openhagen, Succession: $1.25 per 1,000; postpaid: 60c £9 associations and wholesalers. Blakemore, Missionary, ved Bock: . Fis Ey A A rn —————— eS 
per 1,000, collect. Bibb Piant Co., Rt. 3. Macon, Ga, Klondyke, ete. Also Peach trees, Tilustrated price fist, ioe ocks, chicks chicks chicks chicks Choice black Poland China pigs, registered in buy- To 
Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants: 250, 40c: 501 Chattanooga Nurseries, Chattanooga, Tenn. uff Orpingtons, er’s name, at $8 each, Cholera immune. Sunnyside on 
ane 868, Te Sian gs 8.08" Ba.s0: te *p0. mos W. Wyandottes $2.50 $4.59 $9.00 $25.00 Farm, Potum. Ge. —— 
plants guaranteed. Mitchell Plant Co.. Thomasvill ay ssorted cee 25 4.25 8.00 22.00 = 
Georgia. ee Seeds Prepaid. Order from this ad. Prompt Aberdeen-Angus = 
Leading varieties frostproof Cabb f 5e: Ber- shipment. For Sale —Reristered Ang = 
muda Onion, white or straw ps gag Ag oi Now need Postpaid.—Purnle Top Turnip. 35¢ pound. Cab- FLORENCE HATCHERY, F Sanford, Mocksville, N. eae eee at oe. Le 
ent, ny day. Satisfaction guaranteed, Quitman sg _—" ee See Fs : = . a Farm 
‘ota ‘o.. Quitman, Ga j ; ee ees Y i = 
4 ; Chicks, Best Egg Strain.—Records 2 Guernseys — 
Cabbage and Collard Plants.—Ready now. 500. 60c; Austri Wi yearly, Guaranteed to live 2 ge a gg Fr 3 4 Ne 
1,000, $1; 5,000, $3.75. Green sprouting Broccoli: 500. wmerrign inter Peas Free catalog. 12 varieties. 6c up: postpaid. Booth breedin et eo op gy he ? me. 
Plant Pa ag ane tongs plants guaranteed. Schroer Austrian Peas, $5 cwt.- Inoculation 90c, Pasture —2™8-Box 678. Clinton. Mo. ; sue ugh Sanford, Mocksville. N.C. _ Tecei 
: arms, Vanna. (08 seal booklet free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala December and Januar gure aa 
s a 8, Da le anuary chicks shipped c¢.o.d. on 30 Jer -_ 
Millions frostproof Cabbage plants; all leading va day trial auarentee, Super-test. accredited. hi : seye Doun 
* F a- 4 gh ess 
rieties. Large, fresh grown, well rooted. 5c per Beans breeding. 6¢ up. Catalog free. Missouri State Hatch- Fine purebred bulls from high producing dams. faci 
thousand. Cabbage heading Collards. 60¢ per thou- ery. Box 155, Butler. Missouri. Jardner_Bros., Auburn. Ala. ~T 
Fits ee guaranteed, Stokes Plant Co. PP vcarvongy ie. 4 Laredos, $2: Toklos. 85¢: For Sale.—Purebred Rocks, Reds, W lott $7 See 
gerald, Ga. ? ootan: 3. Eastern Cotton O F Sg * . “.- W yandottes. ; 
— North Carolina. on Oil Company, Hertford, Leghorns, heavy mixed, $8: seported. $5; seconds, $3.50. Two or More Breeds 10 p 
Frostproof Cabbage and Collard plants: $1.25 thou- Live arrival, Can ship Hatch weekly. Order Gue 
sind, mailed: 75c thousand, expressed. Klondyke Straw- Cott from this ad. Glendale ay Ramsey, Ind. het tit bulls: fiampshire hors. all ages. Prices To 
(ne iP hellenper gee? page ieee levy fe otton a= - imsCy on both reduced 50%. Gayoso Farms. Horn Lake. Miss, 
$1.50 thousand expressed. Gainesville Plant Farm, Ween by test. They live. grow and lay. Rocks. Reds, Best 
Gainesville, Ga. ence: wk Wrendetign. sacherne, for vere, and broilers. Blood Dogs Shar 
> iF sted. i yeekly, 7u . f is- 
pxrnattnroe? Cabbane, Onion, and Collard plants. All wee counts. Clover Valley ‘Poultry Farm, Ramsey. Ind. NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS TRIAL “i 
s now ready ‘ostpaid: 500, $1: 1,000. $1.75. e a a 2 Sc Lage D ON 
_ Expressed, $1 per 1,000; 5,000 and over. 75¢ per 1,008. SUMMEROUR’S HALF AND HALF wind aa tee oe nee Se the buyer is required to return dogs within the twen 
a oe: one a Safe arrival guaranteed. accredited. 200 300 pag ME Feng og “Buate ones Se See Oars eee * i 
ulwood. Tifton rs : ad - ains, yrite for free cata- 
COTTON SEED logue. Superior Hatchery. Box S-3. Windsor. Mo. 
MEraate CS Vatiny atmugn. Onion. pinnte: Bi ist cists si ph amnemmaseeee oceania eames Three coon and opossum tree dogs. J. M. Baker, 
85¢: 1,000, $1.85,; postpald. 6.000 ex press ‘collect, $8. AT REAL DEPRESSION PRICES SHINN CHICKS Star Route. Fayette. Ala. P 
ze plants: 000, $1.75; postpaid. 3,000 Fp ze Rat Terriers; Fox_ Terrie’ ck Ge em 
express. collect, $8,” Cast” with sofder Ehlers Bros.. For particulars it H tps cig Mes yee Sager ene Pana. ui wanes 
‘ f 70 £ as, a write ere’s a rare opportunity to Buy Shinn’s Finest Sh 
= Purebre v s St Shepherds, Collies, Rat Terriers, 2 this 
raat cates bate to, buy Plante Celeb unssen.” Frest- = BF, SUMMEROU Febred Gunranived Chicky tse than aif ther month, HW.” Chisnat Chanute Ranss, 
Yabbage, yllard, 7 i ° . S$U AE a d la = rn 
Betaad con Guarantzed to Bermuda | Onion | blgnts UR SEED COMPANY $1. - per wt? books order, balance (.0.D., plus Coon, ’Possum, Skunk, Rabbit and Foxhounds cheadD. Res? 
500, 85e; 1,060, $1: $4750: 10.000, $7.50. Mis- Norcross, Ga Dostage. | We pay ostage if you send full amount — OP (tial. _Theerick Hound Kennels. er: = — 
sissippi Plant Company. wattiabare, Miss. 4 re s es Scab 100 «3 Old time Coon, ‘Possum and Foxhounds: prices re | 
Real Frostproof Plants.—Grown in tl i eatin White Leghorns .......... : 2 Wwhitti ig a i een ee he oe nD 
rakefields terns 3d. Rocks, S. C. Reds. Wh. Min. ’:!: 8: er, N 
tough and stro. zr. Ww 7 . a ae moun , “4 s. i. in. ; re ae Be ccc aa enn ee ee 
baxe; Gorse ne. vakebe i, Deteh, Qrumbesd_ Cab- Grass p dE gay yg ee Orps. nesta laren hound Kennels offers quality Hunting DR 
anc hite Bermuda Onion. Price: 500 for 65 3: Carpet Gra velv g isl: main banae: ac, . oGs. _ Seid, cheap: trial allowed, _ Litereture. it “7 
1.000 tor $1 spend no ‘oie ngs ‘the Be Bag Pen nt Pe } an gg twelve cents per pound. Albert Save time, order from this ad. or send for our Dixie Kennels, Inc.. B86, Herrick, Ilinois. : ai, 
a a ountain Plant Co.. entone, Ala. dp ipl 
Briscoe's Reliable Plants Now Ready.—Crystal Wax Kudzu Box 108 oe ee Mi Il = 
a Yellow Bermuda Onion plants, nrene le 100, 25¢ Grow Kudzu ae § leetes Free bull xe Pinte: Ma. iscellaneous 
300, $1: 1.900, $1 et Meniean enitnots Beet Gates dcratt bane ee bulletin. Eugene Ash- Rusk Chicks, Started and Day Old.—Guaranteed to F. M i ] 
bage, vlan, Jat Duten gr, Ghacleson Wahl ‘pre use i sears, 1 fem Dente reed gegen i ene sa 
: F te. As # ¥ 75. oxpress collec’ arantee. ecredited. blood tested flocks. ap- 
mee or more, $1 per thous*nd. Satisfaction guaran- Oats nested matings, with high egg production Fa mii Bode Hammer Type Mills, Meadows, Gust 
eed or money refunded. Send cash with order. F. R per 100 books order. We shi > Saws and Saw Mills, Evans Implement 
Briscoo, Devine, Texa . FR. _ Cholce, bright Fulghum Seed Oats, 38¢ per bush etalen man og, Bie discount on Ca.. Atlanis. Ge. 
\ , 8. <‘Eaghenee Beck. Baadecn coe . per bushel. sedote for tee Catalog free, Rusk Poultry Farms, a 
2, Windsor. Mo. (Classified Ads continued on next page) 
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Classified Ads 


Farm Machinery Repairs 


epairs for all makes of farm machinery. Write for 
plow repair lists, R. C. Cropper Company, Macon, Ga. 





Honey 


lve 10-pound pails good Honey, $8; six 5-pound 
pails. $2. 50; here. H. Sudbury, Natchitoches. La. 





Hosiery 


Special.—Six pairs Ladies’ Rayon Hose, 79c: 
imperfect. Standard Sales Co.. Asheboro. N. 


imperfect, 20 pairs $1; postpaid. 
Economy Hosiery Co., Ashe- 


puiniitly 





Men’s Rayon Hose, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
boro, N. 





Kodak Finishing 





Free Developing.—Prints, 3c to 5c. White Co., 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 
Rolls developed free. Prints 8c to 6c. Wilson Studie, 


Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. 





. rial Offer.—Your first six-exposure roll developed and 
printed, 15c. Kiphart Studio. Fairfield. Ala 





Special Xmas Offer.—8x10 enlargement from kodak 
film, tinted, 79c. Specify colors. Elite Studio, Fair- 
field, Ala. 





Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film_developed 
5e; prints 2c each. Moser Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Free Enlargement with every roll film developed. 6 
border prints, 25c. Modern Photo Finishers. P. O. 
Box 4368, North Fort Worth. Texas. Dept. F 





Free, Kodak Enlargements.—Size 8x10 inches. Save 
the coupons you receive with our kodak finishing and 
supplies. $2 worth of these coupons gets you two (8x10- 
enlargements free. Christmas Greeting Folders for 
kodak prints, 5c each. Enlarging, tinting, framing 
and old pictures of any kind copied any refinished. 
Iollar’s Velox Quality prints. 4c. 5c and 6c each, 
Films developed, 10¢ per roll. We pay return postage. 
“Lollars,’’ Box 2622, Birmingham, Ala. 


Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted.—Do you know that coin collectors 
pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. cents? And high 
premiums for all rare goins? We buy all kinds. Send 
4c for large coin folder. May een much profit to you. 
Numismatic Co.. Dept. 645. . Worth, Texas. 


Patents 
Lawyer, 





Eidon Haldane, General practice. Hurt 


Bidg., Atlanta. Ga. 





Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 
ton. 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instruction or write for free book. 
“How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney. 772 
Security Savings and Commercial Bank Building. (di- 
rectly opposite U. S. Patent Office). Washington, D. C. 


Posts 


Cypress Posts.—Any size and length. 
Porter. Dothan. Ala. 


Quilt Pieces 


Quilt Pieces.—Trial package 25c. 
man, Ala. 





Write Emmett 





B. Tucker, Cull- 





Guaranteed fast colors: good assortment. beautiful 
patterns—percales, prints, plain materials for patch 
work, crazy quilts. No light wes materials. Pound 
23c; 5 pounds 85c: 10 pounds $1.65. Postpaid within 
300 miles; beyond, add 3c_per pound postage. Cash 
= a. W. Heller & Son, Inc., Dept. E, Peoria, 

nois. 





Schools and Colleges 


Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a steady 





government job; salary range, $105-$250 monthly. Write 
Ozment Inst. 225. St. Louis 
Syrup 


New Sugar Cane Syrup ready. Lowest delivered 








prices. Lee Patrick. Quitman. Ga. 
Tobacco 
Smoking. 10 pounds $1: cheats $1.40: 40 plugs 
$1.50. Ernest Choate. Wingo. 
Georgia five pounds, 


bright leaf smoking oe 
$1.35; postpaid. W. W. Williams. Quitman, Ga. 


Leaf Tobacco.—Sample 10c. Bargain prices: see what 
we have before you buy. Troutt’s. DF4. Hickory. Ky. 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Good red, aged in bulk: chewing, 
10 pounds $2; smoking, $1.25. Norman Jolley, Dres- 
len, Tenn. 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Selected red leaf chewing: 10 
pounds $2; smoking $1.25. Ernest Jolley. Dresden, 
Tennessee. 


Pa Tobacco.—Guaranteed. 
$2. Smoking: 10, $1.5 
a” Bardwell. Ky. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco, guaranteed. Chewing or smok- 
ing, 5 pounds $1: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay when 
received. Doran Farms. Murray. Ky. 














Chewing. 5 pounds $1.25: 
0. Pay postman. United 





Tobacco, Postpaid.—Good mild red leaf chewing, 10 
pounds $2. Extra fine smoking, 10 for $1.50. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. A. F. Garner, Dresden. Tenn. 


“Tobacco, Prepaid, guaranteed. 
5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50: 
10 pounds $1.80. W. -B. A 








Aged mellow chewing, 
smoking, 5 pounds $1; 
dams Pool. Sharon, Tenn. 





Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed very best aged, mel- 
» juicy leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. 
Best smoking, 20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin,’ Agent, 
Sharon, Tenn. 





Guaranteed inet Smoking or Chewing: five pounds $1; 
ten, $1.50. Pipe free. Twenty chewing twist. $1: 
twenty sacks ain $1. Pay when received. Ford 
Farms, S-2L. Paducah, Ky. 


PUREBRED BABY CHIX 
Chicks the Year Around 








— A) 21 











Looking at the Markets 


By C. A. COBB 


Commodity and Market 


Wheat, No. 2 red winter, St. Louis .......... 
Corn, No. 2 white, Chicago 






Oats, No. 2 white, ES ae oswnees 
Hogs, average, St. Louis ............ peeneke 
Steers, fat, St. Lois .oinceccccvecccvecstoctees 
Lambs, New York cciciceccssssiccoscess wdeees 
Fowls, colored, live, New VOHRA ocncees os 


Turkeys, live, toms and hens, New York.. 
Eggs, firsts, New York 
Butter, extras, New York 
Wool, unwashed West Texas, St. 
Wool, unwashed Kentucky, Cincinnati....... 
Feathers, goose, Chicago 
Cotton, middling 7%, New Orleans 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, New York.. 
Sweet potatoes, Cincinnati- Chicago 

yReceived by farmers in the South. 








Price Pre- 
Price as two Price Price war 
we go weeks month year aver- 
Unit topress earlier ago agot 1910-14 
Bu. $0.67 $0.625 $0.4975 $0.60 $0.877 
Bu. .47 -42 seus .663 .696 
Bu. .28 -26 al 315 388 
Cwt 5.50 4.80 5.30 8.20 7.49 
Cwt 9.25 8.80 Talo 6.41 5.09 
Cwt. 7.00 6.50 6.75 6.21 5.47 
lab. ay 4 19 -161 .114 
Lb. 225 -225 suse athe eons 
~20 a -242 sie - 206 
. 2925 .305 ‘on sane 720 
" 125 125 125 19 .316 
Lb. sad 15 15 19 .316 
Lb «55 55 55 svar 
b 0678 065 .06 .096 122 
Lb 045 05 -038 047 
Bu. .70 65 65 -938 892 








One Gallus Departmint fer Men 


Bill Braces Himself for Hard Times 
BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


] REELIZE jest as good as annybuddy 
that this ain't no time t’ rite anny- 
thing cheerful ’r encurragin’, ‘yr say an- 
nything that mite tend t’ shed a ray of 
lite through th’ encirclin’ gloom, as th’ 
pome says, but here rite lately I’ve been 
goin’ over things an’ seein’ ef by any 
chanst I could make it through tel Chris- 


mus, ’r maybe nex’ spring, tho I didn’t 
have no hopes of bein’ abel t’ hold out 
tel that long. 

Well, I figgered things up, an\ of 


coarse whilst everything is in turrible 
shape, an’ I don’t see no hopes of things 
ever bein’ anny better, I’ve about desided 
that I'll stay here at home an’ ef I’m 
goin’ t’ perrish t’ death, I’ll do it right 
here where I kin be sorter cumfertable. 

I’ve done got my cotton all picked, 
an’ whilst it ain’t. worth nuthin’, I kin 
set on th’ poarch an’ look at it, an’ figger 
how mutch fun I had raisin’ it when I 
thought it was goin’ t’ be worth 10 ’r 12 
sents a pound. Then I got sum corn in 
th’ crib, an’ ol’ man Jenkins, he grinds 
twiste a week, jest like he allways did, 
an’ I reckon I kin make out t’ tote a sack 
down there an’ git a little meal when we 
need it, an’ I find that in spite of this 
here depresshun an’ all, I like corn pone 
jest about as good as I ever did, an’ be- 
sides that, I got a few bushels of wheet 
up in th’ loft that I reckon could be turn- 
ed into hot biskits ef things cum t’ th’ 
wurst. 


An’ then I had a pritty good patch of 








Want to Buy 


Wanted.—Black Walnut Kernels. 
Third Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


Wanted.—Clean, 
Write for prices. 


Sander. 47 North 





dry, sifted Black Walnut Kernels: 
Catawba Creamery, Hickory. N. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and a 9 = 2 ont ‘. Eood job 
you is sma en, 
write Nashville ‘Auto ‘oa iet, 241, 
Tenness 





Nashville, 





Situation Wanted 


Wanted.—Place to farm good_ land, 
halves. Can furnish myself. H. OQ. 
Montevallo, Ala 


share crop on 
Harris, Rt. 1, 








Agents—Salesmen 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. 


$35.00 week and expenses: man or woman with rig to 
Fn yeauay Mixture. Eureka Mfg. Co.. East St. Louis, 
Inols, 


_ Make 200% 
home supplies. 
Louis. Mo. 


Monument Salesmen.—Our proposition will interest 
you, jeorgia Memorial. Co., Savings Bank Bildg., 
Atlanta. wt 

Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and. Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 


Co., Dept. 83. St. Louis, 


Concord 








profit; soaps. toiletries. extracts. spices, 
Morgan Supply Company, 212. St. 











edited. Leading be breeds : ds; 6c wi 

bey sired grades. Catalo; ddress = ante pases 
L POULTRY FARMS. Ploasant Hill, Mo., Flore 

ence, Colo., Vinita, Okla. “Larges! Institution of its kind.’” 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


curvdtested. Southern Deed from Trapnested ancestry, on 
verletinn, ee parm. atches every week. Leading 


DRUMM EGG FARMS. Box 102. Hattiesburg. Miss. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 














and Males Now 

‘ds At Cut Prices 

nds of laying pullets. Hatching eggs from trap- 

me Dedigreed foundation stock, egg bred for 31 years. 

r8 at 20 egg contests, Records to 336 eggs. Catalog 
bargain bulletin free. Write for special prices. 





~vhed B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids. Mich, 





California Perfumed Beads, selling like hot cakes. 
Agents coining money. Catalog free. Mission Factory, 
P38, 2328W Pico, Los Angeles, Calif 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Eaoemense unnecessary. Car- 
Mo. 








nation Co., 663, St. Louis, 
You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Profit- 
able business plating autoparts. tableware. etc. Write 


Sprinkle. Plater, 530. Marion. Indiana. 


Go Into Business.—Make big money. 
furnishing everything. Experience unnecessary. 
eral Pure Food Co., G-2311 Archer. Chicago. 


Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 
people. Write for free sample and terms to agents. 
wareaiione Chemical Company, 1902W Broad, Richmond, 

rginia 


Free samples and sample case, Take orders for 100 
Beauty Creations for colored. Half profit. No experi- 
ence or money required. Write today. Keystone Lab- 
oratories. Box 2026. Memphis. Tenn, 





We start you, 
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p'taters, an’ Miss Sally’s gardin has ser- 
tainly been doin’ amazin’ well, in spite of 
th’ dry wether an’ th’ way th’ prices on 
stocks an’ bonds has been fallin’. 

I know it don’t hardly look reason’ble, 
but them fool cows of ours gives two 
or three buckets of milk every night, 
jest like they did when times was 
prosp’rous. It jest goes t’ show that 
cows ain’t got a lick of sense, whitch I’ve 
allways claimed they ain't, an’ even th’ 
chickins, they don’t seem t’ reelize that 
times has changed none, an’ they fool 
around all day, an’ lay a few eggs, an’ 
go t’ roost in th’ chaneyberry tree every 
evenin’ jest as tho we wasn’t in th’ plum 
middle of a turrible pannick. 

Then I got a plenty of good oak an’ 
hick’ry firewood layin’ out here on 
my wood-lot, an’ of coarse I’ve got two 
three fat shotes, that I raised this sum- 
mer, an’ prob’ly I mite as well kill ‘em 
as soon as we git a spell of cold wether. 

It looks like nobuddy but folks has got 
sense enuff t’ reelize that when things 
gits in bad shape, th’ best thing t’ do is t’ 
set down an’ starve t’ death. Trubble 
with us country folks is, we ain’t got no 
sense. Ef we'd jest moved t’ town here 
a few years back, we could git into sum 
of them free soup kitchins an’ bread lines 
this winter, an’ we wouldn’t have nuthin’ 
t’ worry about. Th’ way it is now, we're 
goin’ t’ have t’ tuff it out th’ best way 
we kin. 





Cotton Crop Second 
Largest in History 


DEAL harvesting weather in the South 

resulted in an increase of 619,000 bales 
in the estimate of the cotton crop, accord- 
ing to the November 1 report of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The crop is now set at 16,903,000 bales 
and the per acre yield is estimated at 
197.8 pounds. 

This crop represents the second larg- 
est yield in the history of cotton produc- 
tion, only the 1926 harvest of 17,977,000 
bales being greater. The 1930 production 
totaled 13,932,000 bales. 

Ginnings to November 1 totaled 12.- 
129,546 running bales, counting 401,083 
round bales as half bales and including 
5,401 bales of American-Egyptian. 

Estimated yield and ginnings to Novem- 
ber 1 by states are as follows :— 





States Yield Ginnings 
Virginia ........ A TERE ET 42,000 28,300 
MGOrth Caroune. oisisiciccaas 800,000 597,406 
BAUGH Carona: .5.. 2000500. 990,000 829,898 
RARONB ers sc vos anccare 1,390,000 1,179,363 
NE Toss vs cdo <9 6 aks oe Ke 42,000 41,445 
BA ORR oe op ere pee 1,400,000 1,179,617 
Mississippi: .......... abvaknn 1,760,000 1,141,897 
EE aR era eee ae 885,000 667,462 
ORRR Sete esse as ONE A eee 5,250,000 4,035,347 
EMOGS O58 Sa bk ncakuheeade 1,860,000 1,036,162 
ROW NORIO 53504064 0h x3 awd 97,000 39,622 
OMMMGMOR. 555.0 5ixanicsbacin 590,000 337,304 
EMBO GU SS ed ca <b araie's 265,000 135,213 
Oklahoma .......... ie a as 1,220,000 745,719 
California ....i..... ald aah ogee 185,000 94,415 
PPISONG Ss oon i0R scant sakek se 119,000 35,962 
Other states ...\.... Pee Se 8,000 4,504 

Total ......7......+++-.16,903,000 12,129,546 




















D. B. Woollard, Clarks- 
dale, Ark., who works 
150 mules, cultivating 
over 3000 acres. 


“I get more work from 
my mules because of 
collar pads” 


OLLAR pads make sure, that 

collars fit, an important point in 
preventing galled and sore shoulders,”’ 
says D. B. Woollard, of Clarksdale, 
Ark. “If a mule does get a sore 
shoulder, I cut a hole in the pad a 
little larger than the sore, and in that 
way cure it up in a comparatively 
short time.” 


Tapatco Pads also absorb sweat, a 
further cause of sore shoulders. Keep 
leather collars soft and pliable. Save 
wear so that collars last longer. 


It’s good economy to have a Tapatco Pad 
for each horse or mule on your farm. Better 
still, have two pads. Then each morning you 
have a dry pad, a further safeguard against 
sore shoulders. Moreover, two pads used 
alternately last longer than two pads used 
consecutively. The American Pad & Textile 
Company. Established 1881, Greenfield, Ohio, 
and Chatham, Ontario. 


Tapatco Pads are the 
best you can buy. Made 
of excellent quality drill, 
filled with specially pre- 
pared stuffing, and fitted 
with hooks, rust-proofed 
by the Parker Process. 
At dealers everywhere. 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 








Farmers: Send coupon 
for authoritative 32- 
page book- 
let Free; 
**How to Work your Horses more 
Profitably.”’ 


Boys: Write for plan which 
tells how to get free booklet 
showing 1931 Champion 
Horses. Use coupon. 








The American Pad & Textile Co., 
Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 


( ) Send me FREE copy of ‘‘How to Work your 
Horses more Profitably. 


(__) Send me information how I can get pictures 
of 1931 Champion Horses. 


Write name and address plainly on the margin. 





Pulling 
Stumps 


Send today for Big Free illustrated book and 
cle cut price offer on Hercules Stump Pul- 
yalcan clear your land 


Te uickly and nd cheap! . then make 
Ri 





py Horse High Bull Strong 


438 CENTS A ROD 


gat Cisne Saht-Oe cts a rod, 

















Hog-High Fence—14 @ rod, 
‘ence for every purpose urpose direct | to 
"8 lowest whol ices. 


Encyclopedi 
A A time to pote oS Send orit it today. 
KITSELMAN BROS., Muncie, indiana. 
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THESE THREE: 


ARE WAITING 


to see what kind 
of a roef you lay 





Fire, Lightning and Weather— 
these are the three roof-enemies 
that are just waiting for you to 
finish the job before they begin 
their work of destruction! ... 


Forestall them by laying a roof 
of GULFSTEEL Galvanized 
Sheets ... Falling sparks have 
no terrors for such a roof. Prop- 
erly grounded, it is the surest 
protection against lightning; 
snow, rain, hail and wind have 
no serious effect on its tight 
galvanized zinc coating ... 


GULFSTEEL 
Galvanized SHEETS 


are made of finest copper-bearing 
steel by the South’s largest in- 
dependent manufacturer of fin- 
ished steel products, and are sold 
in corrugated, V-crimped and 
plain galvanized form by leading 
dealers. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY | 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Send coupon for 
FREE books, 
Showing best 
method of laying 
steel roof and 
grounding it 
against lightning. 








> CLIP COUPON < 


Gulf States Steel Company, Dept. B 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Pleaze send me booklets on Gulfsteel Galvanized Sheets. 


Name 








Young Cfolks 





science to be explored 


Chemical Laboratory. 


work. 


Yours 


haart years ago the late Thomas 
A. Edison wrote for our paper “A 
Success Talk for Southern Farm Boys” 
—one of a series to which Woodrow Wil- 
son, Theodore Roosevelt, Lord Bryce, 
' and other famous men contributed. Mr. 
Edison’s letter reflected his personality 
and philosophy. Especially characteristic 
were his three concluding sentences re- 
produced above. 





Mr. Edison’s letter was addressed es- 
pecially to our corn club boys whom he 
urged to “everlastingly keep up the good 
work of raising more things on an acre 
than their fathers ever thought possible.” 
That was the sort of “super farming” he 
had in mind. And we hope that both our 
young readers and older ones will keep 


Edison’s Advice to Farm Boys 


There. is just as mch chemistry and 


in super-farming as in a 


Some day the super-farmer 


will be the banner citizen of the United States, 


I would say to the 


Boys, however, that nothing in this world is ever 


accomplished except by experimenting-and very hard 






very trul 


varery 5, Choon 


permanently in mind the three thoughts in 


this, probably the only message the great - 


inventor ever wrote for an American farm 
paper.:— 

1. Science, skill, and knowledge are as 
usable on the farm as in the laboratory. 

2. Experimenting is important on the 
farm as well as in the laboratory. 

3. Nobody can succeed anywhere with- 
out hard work. 

Use scientific knowledge, keep experi- 
menting, work hard—Edison himself cer- 
tainly practiced fully this philosophy which 
he commended to our readers. And he 
had faith, it will also be noted, that we 
shall develop a type of farmer who will 
become “the banner citizen of the United 
States.” 





Uncle PF Says— 


READ just a few days ago that in two 

of the twelve Thanksgiving ceremo- 
nies of the Iroquois Indians this is a les- 
son the father teaches his son: “See, my 
son, the corn plant teaches you how to 
grow and how to live. See, the corn plant 
always points upward and is always ready 
to serve mankind.” Let us at this Thanks- 
giving listen to these teachings of the 
“first Americans” and try always to 





a 
WHAT AUTUMN 
TINGLY, 


MEANS-TO ANNA MARY MAT- 
MARION COUNTY, KY. 


grow upward and to serve mankind 

Our PF-SR Harmonica Club is 
growing in numbers every day. The en- 
rollment is already aw ay past 3,000. Now 
who can play for us, “There’s a big fat 
turkey down on grandma’s farm”? 

Ask your teacher to write to Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 315 4th Av- 
enue, New York City, for a free copy of 
Athletic Badge Tests. The tests can 
mean a lot to you in your school work. 

j You’ve already begun the flight 
westward with “The Raven,” haven't 
you? Boy, boy, what a trip it is going 
to be. 

The young people’s editor comes over 
to say that he hopes many Achievement 
Club members will soon be applying for 
their certificates and that under present 
conditions the earning of at least $1 in 
1931 will be accepted as a satisfactory 
completion of the savings account require- 








Address 





ment. A bank account wil not be re- 
quired. . . We were obliged to post- 





City 











short, stories promised for November 1, 


pone the publication of the prize winning 





but we think now we can surely find 
space for them by the next issue. At 
least we shall guarantee the announce- 
ment of the winners. 

You boys whose farms are pestered 
with English sparrows, write to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., for a copy of Leaflet 61, English 
Sparrow Control, learn what methods are 
best, and then get busy. Did you know 
that sparrows are good to eat? 

Comes now Sandy with another of his 
curious soliloquies and then I must bid 
you adieu until December 1 :— 

Uncle Bob got sick and had to come home 
from college. The doctor said angina pectoris 
was the trouble. I ain’t never seen the girl 
but she’d have to look lots better than the 
ones I know to knock me out like that. 


Harmonica Lesson No. 5 


N THE first four lessons, we learned 

how to play a complete octave. This 
time we will practice what we have learn- 
ed. We suggest you go over these former 
lessons and then continue as suggested 
below. 

The notes above the seventh hole are a 
continuation of the scale into the next oc- 
tave. The notes in holes Nos. 1, 2, and 
3 provide a harmonious chord accompani- 
ment to the solo notes in hole No. 4, and 
by moving the tongue to and from the 
instrument rapidly, the bass or chord 
effects may be obtained. 

Now practice playing the scale without 
the use of the fingers, holding the har- 
monica in the left hand, until you are 
able to render it perfectly. Repeat 
the same with increasing rapidity, 
and this accomplished, you will have vir- 
tually learned to play the harmonica, for 
it will then be comparatively easy to play 
any song by ear or from the music. 

We are very glad to say that we can 
send to anyone, in booklet form, a com- 
plete set of lessons, together with the 
music for a number of songs. 

And that is not all. With this 24-page 
booklet goes a harmonica club pin, if re- 
quested. Now you music lovers, get busy. 

















To get this interesting book and pin, any 


thereby become a member of The PF- 
Harmonica Club, just address Uncle B 
F., care The Progressive Farmer-Rurgl, 
ist at your nearest office. 





Climb Down Our Ladde 


(( it LAMP 


' 


i | 


POST 








\ 
(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


Lean against the Lamp Post while 
climbing down a rung at a time, changing 
one letter only in each step without trans. 
posing. An answer appears in the Pick. 
in’s column. 


J)o You Know 
Your Bible? 





HAT fortress was so strong that its | 


holders boasted that the lame and 
the blind could defend it? 

2. What city wall was so weak that its 
enemies boasted that it would not bear the 
weight of a fox? 

3. What queen was deposed because of 
her idolatry ? 


4. Who left their own offspring and ~ 
gave up their lives to restore the glory of 


a nation? 

5. What message of sorrow and doom 
caused the death of a blind man anda 
sick woman? 

6. At what well was a covenant made 
and an oath taken? 

7. What two cities were used to mark 


the extreme north and south of the land | 


of Israel? 

8. Who would never step on a certain 
threshold and why? 

9. What two leaders offered up oxen 
from the yoke as sacrifices? 


10. In what prophecy is the birthplace | 


of the Messiah named? 
ANSWERS 


1. If Samuel 5:6-8. 2. Nehemiah 4:3, 3 
II Chronicles 15:16. 4.1 Samuel 6:7-14 5 
I Samuel 4:17-20. 6. Genesis 21:31. 7. I Samuel 
3:20. 8. I Samuel 5:4-5. 9. I Kings 19:21; I 
Samuel 24:22. 10. Micah 5:2, 


(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copyright by Sunday 
Sciivol Times Co.) 





Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 





ZIWENT TO A MAS- J 

HB QUERADE THE OTHER 

yNIGUT= AMO ID A 

& STATE OF GLISS { 

a GAVE MY 6GAL A 
GREAT BIC HOG — 
AND FOOD SHE WAS { 
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ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 


Divorced are Mr. 
And Mrs, Howell, 
He wiped his car 
With her best guest towel. 
—Sent in by C. E. Garrick, Jr, 
Wilcox County, Ala. 
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in Awards for 


RAPPERS: 


Get your share this season of this 
extra fur money which is offered 
to trappers everywhere by the 


THIRD NATIONAL 
FUR SHOW 


FREE!! 
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; C Johnny Muskrat’s new WON 
ost while “ar; ” 
: book,“Tips to Trappers’ 
, Changing Potheonly book of its kind $2,000.00 
lout tfans. —written for trappers, by ~~ 
h * trappers — with many 
the Pick. photos taken right on the 


trap-line. Gives modern 
methods of trapping, 
handling and selling your 
furs for most profit. Con- 
tains full details of our 

was judged to be the best 


Free Fur 
handled pelt entered in 


Marketing Service last year’s show. 
which, since 1925, has en- YOU CAN WIN 
abled many thousands of 1IstAward $2000.00 
trappers to obtain more 2nd Award_500.00 
fur money. Learn now 3rd Award .250.00 
how the World's Largest 4th Award -100.00 
Store can help you—write 





i) 
H, A. Barker, Notasulga, 
Ala., whose skin 
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lame and for Johnny. Muskrat’s Awardsot$10 2150.00 
new book today! x 
uk that its | ; 
t bear the SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co. 
Chi Pe i] Pia 
ecause of Mall This, Memphis Kansas Gay / arr. 
Coupon to Pallas Seattle gem mer) 
4 seepen << (Write nearest point) . “ wages 
Weed PE SENT FREE fae 
coy | RM 7 
I SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. (= ots. I 
Please mail me without cost mies 7 77P4 
and doom i Fd eee Johnny MusKrAy's Bets 7 . : 
ook explaining your free fur marketing servi 
an and a ff and the Third National Fur Show. ” = 
I 
3 i 
lant made ; Name..----------------------------------- E 
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I ec cdn nine ce codhean sea enceeu scan ' 
| to mark 1 eae _ 1 
ura Ox 
the land I State 5 a saith a anal H 
| Please give both your Route and Box Number 
r 1 if on a Rural Route : 
a certai I 
ertaim eet AGGTON. 2c nusennsoccecunes oe aa aan ce i 
ek om se eo 
up oxen 
rirthplace 
be | Rage ees z 
so DESIGNED THIS 
T Samuel NEW WHITT-L-~KRAFT KNIFE 
19:21; If No other knife in the world like it! ‘‘Made’’ /, 
: for whittling. Four blades. . one large, for / 
coarse work; one smal! blade with 450 off- 
set point for fine work; a* ‘hollow chisel’’ 
Sunday blade for finest work . . eyes, noses, ears 


of figures: the fourth, a_ practical f 
Scraper, also a bottle opener and screw- ; 
driver. Make your own Toys. 


WHITT-L-KRAFT on sale at your hard- 
ware dealer’s or send $1.50 to us today 
for your WHITT-L-KRAFT Knife and 
receive beautiful colored booklet 
“How To Whittle’’ at no extra cost. 





You 
are not 
SATISFIED 




















MINNER & Co.lnc. 


THE TRAPPER’S FUR HOUSE 


Get the HIGHEST prices. We satisfy thousands 
of trappers and shippers every year giving them 
rd grading and paying our quotations. 
e this your most successful season. Shi 
your furs to us and receive a check that_will 
@atisfy you. We charge nocommission. Quick 
s—no delay. Write TODAY for our up- 
to-the-minute prices. 


MINNER & CO., Inc. 
Minner Bidg. Dept. 120 St. Louis, Mo. 
“THE TRAPPER'S FUR HOUSE" 















s wonderful assortment of 


Fireworks Only $2.00 


Worth $3. % 4 
A ty Ma pheno store: Express P. repaid 


now. Don't wait. Name your express office. Re- 
mittance must accompany order. We 

for free book showing varieties of aawaition and fireworks. 
BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO., 1902 Apple St. Cin’ti, Q. 


s* Farn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell for 
§0¢ a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 



















Pickin’s 


Subject for debate: “Resolved, that it is 
more exciting to see a man thread a needle 
than to see a woman drive a nail.” 








FLYING HIGH 


said Uncle Ebene- 
lak de 
dan de 


“De most corrupt men,” 
zer, “is way up in high places, jest 
buzzard. He sails a heap higher 
pa’tridge or de dove.” 


TEACH THE TEACHER 


“Why cid you take your boy out of school?” 
asked the truant officer. 

“That teacher ain’t got no sense! He want- 
ed to make my boy spell taters with a P!” 


OF COURSE HE WOULD! 

“Pat Oh, pa!’ excitedly called the four- 
year-old. “There’s a man on the porch who 
would give anything in the world to see you.” 

“Who is it, son?” 

“It’s a blind man.” 

ACCOMMODATING 

Lady—“Before I engage you, I should like 
to know what your religion is.” 

Cook—’ Oh, madam, I always feel it my 
duty and privilege to be of the same religious 
faith as the family with which I serve.” 


WOULD NEVER DO 


“Yes,” said Miss Penn, “I was sorry to 
reject Mr. Hogg. He’s a mighty fine fellow, 
but I simply couldn’t bear the idea of seeing 
my marriage announced under the headline, 
‘Hogg-Penn.’ ” 


EXTRA! EXTRA! 

Old Skinflint—‘“‘Here, boy, what’s this you 
were shouting? ‘Great swindle—sixty  vic- 
tims!’ I can see nothing about it in this 
paper.” 

Newsboy—“Great swindle — sixty-one  vic- 
tims!’ 


STRONG RESEMBLANCE 


“Isn’t she the prettiest thing you ever saw?” 
said the fond mother to the father as she 
pinched the baby’s cheek. 

“All young babies are like that brat—like 
monkeys,” he replied. 

Just then a neighbor came in and exclaimed, 
“Mercy on me! I never saw a baby more 
like its father than this child is!” 


HER STOP 


Robbie and Susie were playing railroad—he 
the engineer and conductor and Susie a pas- 
senger. After imitating the sound of steam 
and the rattle of the wheels, Robbie stopped 
and called out, “Augusta!” A little later he 
called, “Charlotte!” and then ‘‘Greensboro.” 
His knowledge of towns was limited and the 
next stop was “Heaven!” 

“Stop! Stop the train! 
here,” announced Susie. 


I dess I'll dit out 


CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 
Solution to Lamp-Post: 1, lamp; 2, lame; 3, 
lace; 4, pace; 5, pact; 6, past; 7, post. 


<Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1931, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


HiTS D&E BES’ To ) 


WATCH A MULE 
EEN-WAYVS ENA 
COW SIDE-wAYSs — 
~~BuT SOME FOLKS 
“ou HATTER WATCH 
ALWAYS ff! 




























ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Tom alluz ailin’ but he so skinny, dey 
couldn’ git to be much de matter wid 
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him cep’n de eech, er a bone fellom!! 















Without Railroads 


««+ What would these 
Crops be worth! 


At this harvest season, when American 
farmers have produced bumper crops 
which must be transported to markets, 
the readers of this publication should 
pause to consider the importance of 
American railroads to the progress of 
both rural and urban citizens. 


If there were no railroads and the farmers were 
forced to use trucks or planes, how could these 
enormous crops be gotten to market? 


With the disturbing conditions which exist in 
the transportation industry today, the: highly reg- 
ulated and over-taxed railroads are suffering such 
enormous losses in revenue that, though they are 
the most efficiently operated transportation sys- 
tem in all the world and afford the lowest cost 
to the shipper and traveler, the value of their 
properties is constantly being endangered by 
other forms of transportation which operate 
without adequate taxation or regulation. 


The railroads deserve your patronage. They 
built this nation and must continue to be the 
backbone of its transportation system. The steam 
tailroads are appealing to the fairness of the 
American people in the hope that an equaliza- 
tion of operating conditions may be brought 
about among all forms of transportation so that 
the railroads may earn a more nearly fair return 
on their investments. 






§ The Transportation Act permits 
the railroads to earn 534% on the 
Must Earn value of their properties, and 
yet since this law became effec- 

UI TUW tive in 1920, the roads did not 
earn in excess of 5.45% in the best year, 
and during the year 1930, earned 3.54%, though 
their taxes have increased $76,500,000 or 22% in 
this period of time. During the first four months 
of 1931, the rate of return has been only 2.23%. 


The 
Railroads 
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Surplus Farm Products. 














Good News To 

We are out for All Kinds of FURS this sea- 
son. Ship your Skunk, Opossum, Wolf, etc., to 
VICTOR for honest grading, prompt 
returns and TOP MARKET PRICES 
Write Today for price list, tags, supply 
prices and sample bait—ALL FREE. 





























handling, shippi 


Trappers Guide, 


Name. 








money—ship to me this season, 





USING OUR CLASSIFIED COL- 
UMNS You can dispose of Your 


Let Classified Ads Do Your Selling ! 








‘WHO WANTS 
75% MORE 


FOR HIS FURS 


Send me furs worth $50 and you 
won't get $50 for them—you’ll get $52.5? 
above top market prices. I’ve been 
paying a5% bonus for the past 25 years— 
that’s why trappers who ship to me 
makemore at the end of the season. And 
I pay every penny that’s coming to you. 
I don’t deduct a cent for commission, 
ng or anything else. Get that EXTRA 
i Clip coupon for FREE 
shipping tags, latest New York price list. 

—— ee cre, 


— a 
GEORGE I. FOX, 250 W. 30th St., New York 
Send me FREE items inentioned above. 









Address ..... 











HIGHEST 






tells all you want to know. Write for it. 
Quotes lowest prices fortraps, bait andother 
supplies. Send every skin you get to head- 


and want to save big money on your Supplies, 
Send Coupon Today for Price Lists, Trapper’s 
Guide, How to Grade Furs, Supply 

Catalog, Game Laws, etc. 
= SS ED eS SS SS eS ee ee 
HILL FUR CO., 391 Hill Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me Free Price Lists, Guide, Catalog, etc. 












IF YOU WANT 


PRICES FOR 


Sent 





quarters. Every “Old Timer” deals with— 





F. C. TAYLOR FUR COMPANY 
285 Fur Exchange ST.LOUIS, MO. 



































“U protect my 
veice with 
LUGCIKIES” 


“It's that delightful taste 
after a cup of coffee that makes 
Luckies a hit with me. And natu- 
rally | protect my voice with 
Luckies. No harsh irritants for 
me... reach fora Lucky instead. 
Congratulations on your 
improved Cellophane 
wrapper. I can open it.” ; 


3 MOISTURE- 
PROOF . 
, ° CELLOPHANE ~ 


Sealed Tight 
Ever Right 
THE UNIQUE 
HUMIDOR 
PACKAGE 

Zip — 

Who can forget Edmund Lowe as | and if'§ open! 
“Sergeant Quirt’ in ““What Price 

Glory?” That mighty role made Eddie 

famous in filmland—and he’s more 

than held his own in a long line of 

talkie triumphs. We hope you saw him in 

the “Spider.” And be sure to see him 


in the Fox thriller, “The Cisco Kid.” 


‘It’s toasredkk Saw 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation = against cough" ' ment Paid For? 
You may be interested in knowing 
that not one cent was paid to Mr. 


And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps es P = Lowe to make the above statement, 


46 Mr. Lowe has been a smoker of 

that ‘‘Toasted’’ Flavor Ever Fresh mone LUCKY STRIKE cigarettes for 6 years. 
The American We hope the publicity herewith given 

Tobacco Co. i ae will be as beneficial to him and to 

ae Fox, his producers, as his endorse- 

ment of LUCKIES is to you and to us. 











